‘Fire’, ordered the officer, and for ten minutes a hail 
of bullets swept the fleeing crowd, scrambling and 
trampling in their frantic haste to escape from the 
death-trap of the JalUanwala Bagh. 1,650 rounds of 
ammunition were fired; 379 Indians lay dead, and 
another 1,200 were wounded. Yet not a stone had 
been thrown, not a stid: raised in defiance. 

General Dyer’s action at Amritsar on April 13, 
1919, flared up into one of the most heated political 
and moral controversies of ihh century. Was he tight 
in firing without warning on the mob which had 
gathered in defiance of his orden } And in continuing 
to fire after they had started to disperse? Did he 
thereby save the Punjab from worse bloodshed, and 
all India, perhaps, from a second Mutiny ? Or did 
he commit a cold-blooded, purposeless massacre, 
for which no excuse was possible ? 

The Army, wtUch had condoned his act on his 
fitst explanation, could not stomach bis arrogant 
replies at the enquiry. The Government of India 
d«aihed Dyer’s act as ‘monstrous’. And perhaps 
more than any other single factor the massacre 
consolidated Indian opinion behind the campaign 
for independence. Yet a large section of the British 
public backed Dyer; a huge subscription was raised 
for him, and the House of Lords exonerated him. 

Rupert Fumeaux recreates the terrible scene of 
the Jallianwala Bagh from the stories of cye-wimesses 
and survivors; he examines the circumstances that 
led up to it and the aaions, equally deplorable, that 
followed it, and offers a new solution to the enigma 
of Dyer’s mind. 
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CONCEPTION OF DUTY 


‘I fired and continued to fire until the crowd dispersed, and I 
consider this is the least amount of firing which would produce 
the necessary moral and widespread effect it was my duty to 
produce if I was to justify rny action. If more troops had been at 
hand the casualties would have been greater in proportion. It 
was no longer a question of merely dispersing the crowd, hut one 
of producing a sufficient moral effect from a military point of 
view not only on those who were present, hut more especially 
throughout the Punjab. There could be no question of undue 
severity.’ 

So said General Dyer on August 25, 1919, a statement to 
which he stuck for the test of his life, words which branded him 
in the eyes of millions as an inhuman monster, a British soldier 
who had committed an appalling atrocity, one for which he 
found no adequate excuse necessary. 

In 1910 the controversy about General Dyer’s action in the 
Jallianwala Bagh at Amritsar in (he Punjab on April 13, 1919. 
divided England into two angry claques, those who clamoured 
that, by shooting down 379 natives and wounding 1,200 others. 
Dyer had taught the ‘bloody browns’ a lesson, and thereby saved 
India from a second Mutiny, and those who protested that he 
had committed an une.Yampled act of brutality and perpetrated 
a deliberately calculated massaae. the blackest spot on England’s 
escutcheon since the burning at the stake of Joan of Arc, an act 
of terrorism which, far from saving India, ignited the spark of 
Indian nationalism, an act of 'frightfulness' which resulted 
twenty-eight years later in Britain losing the brightest jewel in 
her Imperial Crown. A demonstration of Britain’s might which 
boomeranged wth a vengeance. 

Brigadier General Reginald Edward Harry Dyer died in 1927, 
The British Raj is no more. The White Sahibs are gone from 
India. Outside India the Jallianwala Bagh is forgotten, its 
memory blotted out by more infamous deeds at Lidice, Hiro- 
shima and Shatpeville. 
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In 1920 Dyer was thrown to the wolves. Whatever the 
iniquity or merit of his act, outraged Indian opinion needed to 
be placated. Political expediency demanded his punishment. In 
an unexampled act of faith the Tories of Britain tallied to his 
support. An English judge exonerated him. But the Indians did 
not forget; in 1940 Dyer’s political superior and principal sup- 
porter fell victim to an assassin’s bullet. 

The ‘breaking’ of Dyer and the shot that killed Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer left many questions unanswered. 

Was Dyer's ‘horrible’ though ‘merciful' act, as he called it, 
entirely justified or was it sheer massacre, an appalling atrocity? 
Or a terrible error of judgment? Or a ghastly mistake? Why did 
he fire without warning and prolong the firing for ten minutes? 
What extraordinary psychological process led him to change his 
story? Why did he refuse to justify himself, in the only way 
which could have exculpated him? Then there is the larger 
query. Can a man be guilty of an atrocity whUe acting with 
complete integrity? Arjd the lesser one. Did the Government of 
the day depredate Dyer’s clumsiness rather than his crime? 

To seek answers to these questions we need to take ourselves 
to the tortuous, torrid streets of Amritsar. It is Sunday, April 13, 
1919, a hot afternoon in early summer. 



THE fALLIANWALA BAGH 


The open cars carrying the officers, preceded by two policemen 
on horseback and followed by two armoured cars, ninety men 
marching in front and behind, their measured pace dictating the 
column’s speed, clattered through the sun-baked streets. Halfway 
down the bazaar, at the Commanding Officer’s signal, the 
cortege came to an abrupt halt. At the side of the bazaar opened 
a narrow lane, contracting within a few yards into a cramped 
passage, 7 Vi feel wide, too restricted to allow the entry of the 
armoured cars equipped with machine guns. 

Into the lane, at the officer’s command, the soldiers marched 
in double file. From beyond the walls enclosing it came the buzz 
of a restless aowd. Above droned an aeroplane, symbol of white 
man’s might. Debouching from the passage the soldiers deployed 
light and left, taking position on a narrow platform overlooking 
the eight acre open space stretching away to the south, an 
uneven piece of waste ground almost totally enclosed by the 
walls of the adjoining buildings, a barren rectangle filled by an 
enormous aowd which stood and sat listening to a speaker 
gesticulating on a platform, too far from the entrance for his 
words to be heard. At the officer's command the twenty-five 
armed men on either side of the entrance crouched and levelled 
their rifles, the forty men armed only with knives standing 
behind them. ‘Fite’, ordered the officer. 

As the soldiers emerged from the passage the crowd half 
turned and from thousands of throats came the low murmur 
'Look; see the soldiers come’. Those squatting in groups began to 
rise; men standing with children astride their shoulders lowered 
them to the ground. (T saw a number of children sitting on the 
shoulders of the men’ states Lala Faimanand, who was perched 
on the edge of a roof of a temple fifteen feet above the soldiers.) 
Some of the crowd began to run. 

‘Don’t be afraid' cried the speaker on the platform, Hans Raj, 
‘they will not fixe on Innocent men. Stay where you are,’ he 
ordered. The people hesitated. ‘Remain seated’, he told them, 
jumping down from his dais and running towards the soldiers, 
»5 
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waving a white handkerchief. Mian Abdul Aziz, aged thirty, 
tried to slip away through the main gate. He was beaten back 
by the soldiers' rifle butts. 

When the firing began, Hans Raj shouted ‘They are only 
blanks; remain where you are'. Again the crowd hesitated. 
Bullets whined overhead. ‘Why are you firing high?’ Pratap 
Singh, a carpenter from a neighbouring village, heard the officer 
shout. ‘Fire low, for what else have you been brought here?’ he 
heard him order. A whistle sounded and the fire swept the 
ground. People started to run in all directions. 'All was utter 
confusion' was all that Soham Lai, a baker, could remember 
afterwards. He made a dash for a tiny passage between the walls 
of two houses, climbing the wall with Hans Raj and throwing 
himself down on the other side. 

The shooting down in cold blood of some 1,500 Indians in the 
death-trap of the Jallianwala Bagh, a word meaning the ‘garden’ 
of one ‘fallian', more accurately an unkempt piece of waste 
ground, a ‘dunghill* as Mahatma Gandhi called it, on the after- 
noon of April 13th, by General Dyer, was described five months 
later by a number of survivors and Indian eye-witnesses who 
gave evidence before the National Congress Sub-Committee of 
Inquiry, presided over by Gandhi, who is described by a member 
of that Committee, a barrister of the High Court of Bombay, 
M. R. Jayakar, as ‘taking infinite pains to see that what was put 
before the public was the quintessence of truth’. The testimony 
given by these Indian witnesses, he says, was carefully sifted and 
each man was cross examined and warned of the risks they were 
running in giving such evidence. Testimony was given also to 
the official Hunter Committee of Enquiry by a British police 
officer present and by General Dyer himself. From the eye- 
witness descriptions of these people, brown and white, it is 
possible to recreate the scene of slaughter, one which had no 
modern parallel until the Nazis wiped out the Czech village of 
Lidice and the South African police mowed down the black 
crowd at Sharpeville. 

The white men in their testimony were terse and colourless. 
Back of the smoking iifl« they were spectators, safe, detached 
and observant only of the general scene. The brown witnesses on 
the roofs of neighbouring buildings or fugitives on the ground 
below, saw the massacre only in the tiny detail of their own 
personal experience, as thQr watched horror-struck or ran or hid 
to escape the flying bullets. 
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That morning General Dyer had inarched through the dty 
and at nineteen points at beat of drum a proclamation was read 
forbidding processions or meetings and warning, in General 
Dyer’s words, that ‘any such procession or any gathering of four 
men would be looked upon and treated as an unlawful assembly 
and dispersed by force of arms if necessary’. 

In his dispatch, dated August 25th, in respect of the shooting, 
Dyer stated: 

‘I considered it my bounden duty to disperse by fire the unlaw- 
ful assembly. 

‘The gathering in the Jallianwala Bagh must ha>'e received 
ample warning of my coming, and I personally had ample time 
to consider the nature of the painful act I might be faced with. 

'I was faced by a dense mass of men evidently holding a 
seditious meeting.’ 

He did not consult anyone. Dyer said, for there was no one to 
consult. ‘1 had to make up my mind immediately what my action 
should be’, he told the Hunter Committee. ‘I considered it from 
a military view that 1 should fire immediately, that, if 1 did not 
do so, I should fail in my duty.’ 

‘My mind was made up as 1 came along in my motor car’, he 
stated. If his orders were not obeyed he would fire immediately. 
When he was asked if he had decided what he was going to do 
during the march, he declared, ‘I had made up my mind. I was 
only wondering whether I should do it or whether I should not.’ 

To further questions he replied t 

‘The responsibility was very great. If 1 fired I must fire with 
good effect, a small amount of firing would be a criminal act of 
folly. 

'There was no reason to further parley with the mob, evidently 
they were there to defy “the arm of the law’’.’ 

General Dyer gave the aowd no warning of his intentions; no 
hint of what was to come. At the Hunter Committee of Enquiry 
he was asked : 

‘What did you do?' 

‘I opened fire.’ 

‘At once?’ 

‘Immediately. I had thought about the matter and it did not 
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take me more than thirty seconds to make up my mind to where 
my duty was.’ 

No warning was given to the people to disperse, testified 
Girdhari Lai, a business man watching the meeting through 
binoculars from a nearby roof. He saw Gurkhas with rifles in 
their hands rush into the Bagh and take position on the raised 
ground which covered the canal carrying water to the Golden 
Temple. ‘The people were all running when the firing began,’ 
stated Lala Karan Chand, aged twenty-nine, an assistant accoun- 
tant, ‘the soldiers came in and formed into line at once, and there 
was DO warning given at all. They began to fire at once.’ Sardar 
Arjan Singh, thirty-one, a shopkeeper, watching from a roof 
described what he saw : The military opened fire without asking 
the people to disperse. They never gave any warning. At first 
the soldiers fired high, but the Sahib ordered them to fire straight 
and low.’ His testimony was confirmed by Pratap Singh : ‘The 
soldiers began to fire at once. No warning was given. The first 
volley was fired high. On this the officer reprimanded the 
Gurlmas svith a revolver pointed at them, he abused them in 
filthy language.’ Captain Briggs, General Dyer’s Brigade-Major, 
states in his report, ‘The men did not hesitate to fire low and I 
saw no man firing high.’ 

In obedience to the command, the soldiers lowered their rifles; 
their fire swept the ground. On the second volley ‘the people 
began to fall down’, stated Ram Satan Singh, aged thirty, and 
he explained : ‘I was about to run also when a Sikh, presumably 
a retired military man, told me to lie flat to save myself'. Some 
ran, others lay down, says Pratap Singh, an employee in a per- 
fumer’s shop. ‘I sat down and pulled down my son’, he says. 
They lay at full length. The shots came whizzing past and many 
fell. ‘AU the people began to run in all directions’, states Lala 
Hardyal Lai, aged forty-five, who told the Congress Sub- 
committee, ‘many fell while running away’. ‘The firing was 
directed towards people who were tunning away', noticed Sardar 
Aryan Singh from his vantage point on the roof of a shop. ‘The 
firing was continued on the people, especially aimed towards the 
entrances from where the people were going out’, saw Pratap 
Singh, who was fortunate enough to crawl Co the wall, behind 
the soldiers’ guns. 

‘I merely felt that my orders had not been obeyed, that Martial 
Law was flouted, and that it was my duty to immediately disperse 
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it (the assembly) by rifle fire', stated General Dyer in his dis- 
patch. In his testimony to the Hunter Committee he said : 

'I had made up my mind that I would do all men to death if 
they were going to continue the meeting.' 

A remark that so astonished General Sir George Barrow, a 
member of the Committee, that it remained in his memory and 
he recalled it in his Life of General Sir Charles Monro, 1931. 

Earlier Dyer had been questioned by Lord Hunter : 

‘In firing was your object to disperse the crowd?' 

■Yes.’ 

‘Any other object?’ 

‘No, sir. I was going to fire until they dispersed.’ 

'Did the crowd at once start to disperse as soon as you fired?’ 

‘Immediately.’ 

‘Did you continue firing?' 

‘Yes.’ 

‘If the crowd was going to disperse, why did you not stop 
firing?' 

‘I thought it my duty to go on firing until it dispersed. If I 
fired a little, the effect would not he sufficient. If I fired a little 
I should be wrong in firing at aD.’ 

‘How long did the firing go on?’ 

'If may be ten minutes; it may be less, calculated from the 
number of rounds that we fired.’ 

General Dyer agreed that the crowd was unarmed, even with 
sticks. 

‘What reason had you to suppose that if you had ordered the 
assembly to leave the Bagh, they would not have done so with- 
out the necessity of your firing, continued firing for a length of 
time?” 

‘Yes; I think it quite possible that I could have dispersed them 
even without firing.’ 

‘Why did you not adopt that course?’ 

‘I could not disperse them for some time; then they would all 
come back and laugh at me, and I considered I would be making 
myself a fool.’ 

'In your view the situation was a very serious one?’ 

‘Very serious indeed. Sir.' 
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The terrified aowd, estimated by General Dyer at the time to 
number 5,000 but which was afterwards agreed to have num- 
bered at least 25,000 people, surged outward, splitting into two 
vast waves, both vainly trying to escape the torturing bullets 
which continued to fly for fifteen minutes, says Girdhari Lai 
'without any perceptible break'. Through his field glasses, he 
saw 'hundreds of persons killed on the spot'. The t\vo waves, he 
saw, rushed for the walls at the sides of the Eagh, seeking escape 
from the holocaust of lead, searching for narrow passages 
between the encircling houses. Many people were hit in the 
back, says Pandit Chet Ram. a thirty-five-year-old court pleader, 
caught in the maelstrom of frantic men. Others were trampled 
under foot, he testified. Those who exposed themselves, trying to 
climb the walls, were picked off by the soldiers, asserts lala Hari 
Saran, a broker. ‘The soldiers continued firing in the direction in 
which the crowd was running’, stated Dr Mani Ram who peeped 
hack through a hole in the wall he had managed to climb. T 
could not climb over the wall’, said Lala Gian Chand. He dropped 
down and put his face between his knees. ‘People fell over me’, 
he said. Later he managed to leap over the wall, falling headlong 
on its further side. 

Lala Raragopal, twenty-cight-year-old son of a confectioner, 
managed to scramble over a pile of dead bodies and climb the 
wall but he lost his doti in the process and found himself running 
down a side street completely naked. Mian Mohammed Sharif, 
twenty-four, a street trader, as he ran was hit by a bullet in the 
thigh. In front of him was a fat man trying to climb the wall. 
Sharif climbed over him, jumped the wall and escaped. A Sikh 
gentleman, he says, living in a house bordering the Bagh, saved 
many by helping them dimb the wall. Lala Karan Chand found 
the narrow passage he reached blocked by a wall as high as his 
chest: the fugitives could climb it only one by one. As he waited 
his turn, he saw those behind him being shot down. He tried to 
CTOuch down. Then he spotted what looked like a better chance 
of escaping the bullets. A trap door into the canal was broken, 
he saw. He managed to lower himself through it, one leg at a 
time, and he got into the water up to his waist. Three other men 
slipped in beside him. Others threw themselves into a well near 
the eastern wall of the Bagh, the earlier arrivals being chowned 
by the weight of the people falling on top of them. Seth Lakhrim 
Chand, a thiity-two-year-old ^ece-goods merchant, when he 
reached a passage in the wall, found it blocked by 150 corpses. 
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As he tried to climb over the obstruction he was shot in the 
ankle, losing consdoxisness. He escaped finally but his leg had to 
be amputated below the knee. 

'When the firing commenced what was the crowd doing?' 
R. Plomer, Deputy Superintendent of Police, was asked by Lord 
Hunter. 'Rushing in the opposite direction,' he replied, adding 
that they were trying to escape as far as they could. Captain 
Briggs said that when the firing began, the crowd broke into 
two bodies, and he explained in his report, ‘Things were getting 
very serious indeed, and it looked as though they were going to 
rush. Fire was ordered first on one lump of crowd, which looked 
the most menacing, and then on the other.’ 

In his evidence, Dyer stated that from time to time he changed 
the firing and directed it to places where the crowd was thickest. 
Came this question : 

Tt was unlikely that a man shooting into the crowd would 
miss?’ 

Came this answer : 

‘No, according to the circumstances of the case. They were 
running, and I noticed only a certain number of men were hit. 

In the centre of the section, the aowd was very dense and there- 
fore if a man directed his fire well he should not miss.’ 

Unable to squeeze through the tiny exits, only four or five in 
number, each less than 4^4 feet wide, the waves rebounded from 
the walls too high to climb. Twenty-five thousand frantic people 
surged back towards the soldiers whose fixe was so rapid that 
Girdharj Lai incorrectly got the impression that quick-firing guns 
were being used. He told the Congress Sub-Committee; 

‘The worst part of the whole thing was that the firing was 
directed towards the gates through which the people were run- 
ning out. There were small outlets, four or five in all, and bullets 
actually rained over the people at all these gates. Shots were also 
fired into the thick of the meeting, niere was not a corner left 
of the garden facing the firing line where people did not die in 
large numbers. Many got trampled under the feet of the rushing 
crowds and thus fost their fives. Blood was pouring m profusion. 
Even those who lay flat on the ground were shot, as I saw the 
Gurkhas kneel down and fire.' 

Dyer thought that when the crowd surged back from the walls 
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of the Bagh, it was masdng to charge him and his small band of 
men. He stated on August 25th; 

‘The aowd was so dense that if a determined rush had been 
made at any time, arms or no arms, my small force must instantly 
have been overpowered and consequently I was very careful of 
not giving the mob a change of organizing. I sometimes ceased 
fire and redirected my fire where the aowd was collecting more 
thickly.' 

Hurled back from the wails, the aowds poured aaoss the 
Bagh like a flock of frightened sheep. Some ran wildly about 
seeking shelter from the whizzing bullets. Others threw them- 
selves to the ground. ‘People were falling everywhere’, noticed 
an elderly man named Mulchand. Ram Saran Singh, already on 
the ground, was submerged by wounded men. Although not 
hurt himself, his clothes became saturated by their blood, Lala 
Guranditta, flinging himself down, saw the soldiers lowering 
their aim to sweep the ground, and he was hit twice in the leg. 
Beside him he noticed a young boy of twelve lying dead with a 
child aged about three dead in his arms. Wazir Ali, a thirty-five- 
year-old teacher, was struck in the right eye. Around him, he 
says, were heaps of dead and d^ng. Lala Mansa Ram, a broker, 
was hit in the stomach by a bullet. 

Ismail, aged twenty, the son of a butcher, watching from a 
neighbouring house, saw men falling everywhere. ‘Hundreds of 
them', he testified later. Abdul Ahad, sixty, a shawl maker, saw 
twelve people sheltering behind a free, standing one behind the 
other. The soldiers spotted them. One after another they dropped 
to the ground as the bullets found them. 'There were short 
intervals in the firing', says Dr Mani Ram, 'when those who 
were lying on the ground tried to get to their feet.' They were 
at once fired upon, he told the Congress Sub-Committee. He 
escaped injury and that night, searching the Bagh, he stumbled 
over the corpse of his son. 

Lala Bodh Raj, twenty-nine, the son of the proprietor of a 
chemical factory, hid behind a tomb which stood in the Bagh. 
For some minutes he watched people falling everywhere. Then 
he managed to crawl the 150 yards to the wall and dimb over it- 
A seventeen-year-old sliop emplc^ee named Nathi liid "himseH 
in the trunk of a decayed tree. Fratap Singh, who was lying flat 
with his son, says, ‘Men began (0 run again and I ran to the 
other side of the (speaker’s) platform and fell flat there. There 
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was quite a heap of bodies and 1 was protected from the bullets 
by them/ 

Girdhari Lai says that he heard afterwards that Mr RehilJ, the 
Superintendent of Police, and Inspector Jawahar Lai could not 
bear to see the firing and went outside the Bagh to avoid the 
sight. Neither of these men were able to give the Hunter Com- 
mittee any detailed story of the firing. 

Asked by an Indian member of the Hunter Committee if his 
idea was ‘to strike terror?’ General Dyer replied, 'Call it what 
you like. I was going to punish them. My idea from the military 
point of view was to make a wide impression/ The ttowd had 
defied him, he said, and be declared ‘I was going to give them a 
lesson’. He was asked particularly: 

‘Did you observe after the firing opened a number of people 
lying on the ground in order to save themselves?’ 

‘Yes/ 

‘And you continued to fire on these people who were lying on 
the ground?* 

‘I cannot say that. I think that some were running at the time 
and I directed their fire: and sometimes I stopped firing and 
redirected to fire on other targets. The firing was controlled.’ 

‘Did you direct the firing on the people who were lying down 
to save themselves?’ 

'I probably selected another target. I might have been firing 
on the people who were lying down though I think there were 
better targets than that/ 

The firing lasted about ten minutes, according to General 
Dyer’s estimate. One thousand six hundred and fifty rounds of 
Mark VI, *303 rifle ammunition had been fired, he found when 
the soldiers' pouches were examined on their return to head- 
quarters. He stopped the firing, he said, because ammunition was 
running low. He had been unable to bring In the armoured cars, 
equipped with machine guns, he stated. If it had been possible 
to bring them into the Bagh the casualties might have been 
heavier, he thought. When be was asked, “'Would you have 
opened fire >vitb machine gans?‘ he answered, ‘I think probahiy 
yes’. 

Questioned by a member of the Hunter Committee if his 
action did not represent ‘fiightfulness’, a word which for four 
and a half years had been us^ to describe the German atrocities 
in Belgium and France, Dyer replied: 
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‘No, I don’t think so. I think it was a horrible duty for me to 
perform. It was a merciful fact that I had given them a chance to 
disperse. The responsibility was very great. I had made up my 
mind that if I fired I must fire well and strong so that it would 
have a fuU effect. I had decided if I fired one round I must shoot 
a lot of rounds or I must not shoot at all. My logical conclusion 
was that I must disperse the aowd which had defied the arm oi 
the law. I fired and continued to fire until the crowd dispersed. 

The people of Amritsar had defied his orders, Dyer declared. 
To diverse them was a merciful though a horrible act. His choice 
lay in 'carrying out a very distasteful and horrible duty or neg- 
lecting to do my duty, of suppressing disorder or of becoming 
responsible for all future bloodshed'. 'The necessity was very 
great indeed’, he told the Hunter Committee appointed to 
investigate the ‘Disorders in the Punjab’. The means 
the end. Open rebellion reigned in Amritsar and it was his duty 
to suppress it. Every man who escaped from the Bagh was a 
‘messenger’, he emptiasized, ‘to tell that law and order had been 
restored in Amritsar'. 

The maiority of the 15.000 natives who had assembled in the 
Janianwak Bagh, contrary lo General Dyer’s orte, lived to tell 
the story of their punishment for disobedience. The effect ot the 
shooting was ‘electric’, Deputy Commissioner Miles Irving told 
the Hunter Committee. The news of the shooting as it spread 
ended the danger of further disturbances, he stated. 

The exact number of natives killed in the Jallianwala Bag 
will never be known accurately. Officially they are estimated at 
379 killed, with at least i,aoo persons wounded, but Indian 
opinion rates both figures fat higher. The firing started between 
5 and 5.15 p.m. It was over in ten to fifteen minutes. Then the 
soldiers left. At General Dyer’s command, they rose to their feet, 
shouldered their rifles and marched off, fifty nameless brown 
men who, at the orders of their white officer, shot down meir 
kinsmen without compunction and, as far as we know, without 
regret. It was their duty. They had been trained to obey orders. 
If they had refused to fire, they might have been shot themselves. 

No arrangements were made by the British authorities to 
succour the wounded or dispose of the dead. When he was asked 
at the meeting of the Hunter Committee at which he tested 
whether he had done anything to relieve the wounded, Dyer 
replied, ‘No, certainly not’. It was not his job, he said. 
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General Dyer, when he inarched his men away from the 
Bagh, left behind him a scene of horror. At least 1,500 Indians, 
subjects of his King-Emperor, lay either dead or writhing in 
agony from wounds great or small. Many of them were children. 
Over 20,000 people struggled frantically to escape from the 
death-trap in which they had been caught. Scrambling over piles 
of bodies, fighting with their neighbours for right of passage, 
they thrust themselves through the tiny exits or climbed the 
walls and ran to their homes. Two and a half hours only 
remained until curfew, when, if caught in the streets, they could 
be shot down. Those Indians who returned to the Bagh that 
night to seek relatives and friends or to succour the wounded 
risked death. 

Girdhati Lai went to look for a friend. He found himself 
stumbling over corpses : 

‘There were heaps of them at different places, and people were 
turning over dead bodies to recognize their relations or friends. 
The dead bodies were of grown up people and young boys also. 
At or near the gates the number was very large, and bodies were 
scattered in large numbers all over the garden. Some had their 
heads cut open, others had eyes shot, and nose, chest, arms or 
legs shattered. It was a fearful and ghastly sight. I think there 
must have been over one thousand dead bodies in the garden 
then . . . 

‘I saw people were hurrying up, and many had to leave their 
dead and wounded, because they were afraid of being fired upon 
again after 8 p.m. Many amongst the wounded, who managed 
to run away from the garden, succumbed on their way to the 
injuries received, and lay dead in the streets. It was thus that the 
people of Amritsar held their Baisakbi fair.' 

Girdhari Lai was referring to the annual horse and cattle fair 
held in Amritsar on April 13th to which the villagers from the 
surrounding country came each year, many of them men who 
could not possibly have heard General Dyer’s warning proclama- 
tion that morning. 

When the firing finished Pratap Siagh found fimse/f un- 
harmed. He told the Congress SubGommittee : 

‘I got up and saw bodies on all sides, and went towards the 
back of the garden. The bodies were so thick about the passage, 
that I could not find my way out. I had my son with me and 
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men were rushing over the dead bodies. I took my son also over 
the dead bodies. In ray opinion there must have been nearly 
2,000 dead bodies in the garden. Nearly all my clothes were left 
behind. I never saw any lathis (sticks) the whole time I was there, 
neither among those sitting nor on the ground afterwards. The 
pagri (turban) and shoes of my son were also lost. As I was 
creeping near the dead bodies, I slipped and fell and lost hold of 
my son. The people behind, now b^n trampling over me, and 
I had many blows and wounds on my chest. All my breath was 
taken out of me and I thought I was dying. When the rush was 
over, I revived and got out from amongst the dead bodies and 
ran into the lane. I had no dhotie, only a shirt and a coat I had. 
I could not speak. I was stunned and went into some house. I 
don’t know whose it was. Just then I heard someone saying, 
‘They are coming again; they are coming again’. I rushed out 
and fled down another lane. On the road I was so thirsty that I 
could not run or stand any more. I took some water from an old 
woman at the well and asked for a loin cloth. Then I began 
crying, ‘Has anyone seen my child?’ but no one had seen him. 
I ran home and found my son had not reached there. My rela- 
tions went in all directions to find him. After half an hour the 
boy came back himself. After that for some twenty to twenty-five 
days I svas very ill in bed, and could not sit up.’ 

Another survivor, Lala Gian Chand, stated : 

‘After the firing was over, I saw about five or six hundred 
persons of all ages, including the dead and the wounded, lying 
about in the street, outside the Bagh. I reached my house with 
the greatest difficulty, and there I learnt that my two nephews 
were not in the house. I then went back to look for them in the 
garden. I found heaps of dead bodies and wounded men near the 
exits. On teaching the garden, I found my nephew’s body riddled 
with bullets. His skull was broken. There was one shot under 
his nose on the upper lips, two on the left side, one on the left 
neck, and three on the thigh and some two or three on the head.' 

The story fold by Mian Sifcander Ali was as follows; 

T immediately left for the Bagh to search for my younger son. 
I reached the Bagh at about 7.15 p.m. entering in through the 
main entrance on the north. I managed to extricate his dead body 
from a large heap of corpses near the outlet to the east of the well. 
The deceased had a bullet mark on his calf, and a big opening 
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a little over his forehead. Qose to my son, lay my cousin, 
named Ismail. He also had received a bullet on his calf, and bis 
right jaw had been lacerated. A near relation of Ismail, named 
Hasan, had also come to the Bagh in search of the latter. We 
both removed the two corpses with the greatest difficulty, as 
there was no one to help us. There were a number of children 
among the dead. I saw an aged man lying prostrate on the 
ground with 3 two years old baby in his arms. Both appeared to 
be lifeless. The number of the dead and wounded, then lying in 
the garden, was about two thousand.’ 

Lala Karan Chand, we recall, escaped death by hiding himself 
in the canal. When the firing ceased, he was surprised by a Sikh 
who came to get water for the wounded. He enquired if the 
soldiers had gone and upon being reassured he asked the man to 
‘catch hold of me and get me out’. He was pulled out and he ran 
into the street, where he changed his wet dothes in a shop. His 
story continues; 

‘Then I came back into the Bagh. because 1 thought the 
wounded ought to be taken to the doctor. I went in at the 
entrance opposite the Samadh. I saw a very tall Sikh who was 
wounded in the leg, and who had made a splint of a small stick. 
Some man brought a charpai (cot) and canied him off and I left 
him. There were many people wounded; and I found a Marwari 
wounded In the leg. We carried him through the Main Gate 
(that through which the soldiers came) and put him down in the 
Queen's Bazaar. Then, as I was going back again, I met my 
father and my brother; and they told ine that my elder brother 
was missing. Then we went to seek for him by way of Bazaar 
Jallianwala. I met many wounded men and children; and there 
were the dead also in Bazaar Butj Mewa Singh. Then we went 
into the garden again. There were heaps of the dead piled one 
upon another, and people were carrying them away. We searched 
and searched, and at the wall faring the main entrance, we 
found his body. He was on the further side of the wail. His legs 
were covered with bricks, and a shot had gone through his 
mouth. My brother and I took him up and found a charpai when 
we got back as far as Bazaar Mewa Singh, and we took him 
home. While I was searching for my brother, I saw the Bagh was 
like a battlefield. There were corpses scattered everywhere in 
heaps, and the wounded were crying out for water. I saw many 
bodies of children. I saw one boy of about twelve years old being 
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carried out, just at the time we were carrying out the dead. I 
looked into the passage from which I escaped, and there were 
the dead in heaps. My friend, Wasumall, was wounded in tne 
side and died about four days after. By far, the greater number 
of the corpses was along the back wall and in the corners. 1 never 
saw any lathis at all in the Bagh when I was searching tor my 
brother.’ 

Sardar Partap Singh, a bookseller, told the Congress Sub- 
Committee : 

‘I did not go to Jallianwala Bagh at the time of the meeting on 
April 13th. My son. Sundat Singh, had gone to attend that 
meeting. When I heard the firing in the JalUanwala Bagh, 1 ran 
towards the Bagh to find out my son. I saw many 
wounded lying on the way. When I reached there, I saw 6 
soldiers returning from the Jallianwala Bagh. * 

distance of about loo yards from me. The soldiws were abo 
forty in number. I did not enter the Jallianwala Bagh irom t 
side from which the soldiers had come out, because ' 

but went round and entered by jumping over a wall. Dead bodies 
were lying on all sides near the enclosure walls. When I entere . 
a dying man asked for water. There is a drain which 
water from the canal to Darbar Sahab. It is called HansU. 
drain is covered, but there is a pit connected with it which B 
about four feet square. When I tried to take water from that pit. 
I saw many dead bodies QoaHng in it. Some living men had also 
hid themselves in it, and they asked me, ‘Are they (i.e. soldiers^ 
gone?' When I told them that they had gone, they came out ot 
it and ran away. Then I went into the middle of the Bagh 
out my son. There were about 8oo or i,ooo wounded and dea 
lying near the walls of the Bagh, Iresides others who ran aw^ 
wounded and died either in their own houses or in the surround- 
ing lanes. I remained there from fifteen to twenty minutes, bu 
could not find my son. 1 heard the wailing of those shot and wno 
were cr^’ing for water. Then I ran back home and heard that my 
son was safe. I asked three or four men to accompany me 
Jallianwala Bagh and give water to the dying and wounded. We 
took vessels and came back to Jallianwala Bagh and gave water 
to some of the wounded. I did not hear any proclamation on the 
13th, forbidding people to attend public meetings: nor did I hear 
that any such proclamation had been made in the bazaar. 

Ram Saran Singh, thirty years of age. one of those who 
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the foot of the raised ground from where the soldiers had 
marched away 6ve minutes before. He turned over two hundred 
bodies at that spot alone, he says. He estimated the dead at i.joo 
and, he says, the Idtes were already hovering low in expectation 
of a feast. They were so voracious, he found, that ‘it was with 
the greatest difficulty one could fceep one’s turban on one’s head'. 
Sardar Arjan Singh, the shopkeeper who had a grandstand view 
of the shooting, went into the Bagh after the soldiers left, finding 
1,500 to 1,600 dead and wounded. Many, he says, were villagers 
who had come into the city to attend the Baisakhi Fair. The dead 
were piled near the exits in three or four layers, he noticed. Lala 
Atmaran. a broker who lived near the Bagh, heard all through 
the night the wounded moaning and crying out and he saw 
people with lanterns moving about. Lala Hardyal Mai, whose 
house was situated next to the main entrance to the Bagh, sat at 
his window on the first floor, smoldng and watching the people 
ca^ the corpses. 

The widow Ratan-Devi was one of those who spent the night 
in the Jalliamvala Bagh. let her teU her story: 

T was in my house near Jallianwala Bagh when I heard shots 
fired. I was then lying down. I got up at once as I was anxious, 
because my husband had gone to the Bagh. I began to cry, arid 
went to the place accompanied by two women to help me. There 
I saw heaps of dead bodies and I began to search for my husband. 
After passing through that heap, I found the dead body of my 
husband. The way towards it was full of blood and of dead 
bodies. After a short time, both the sons of lala Sundar came 
there; and I asked them to bring a charpai (cot) to carry the dead 
body of my husband home. The boys accordingly went home and 
I sent away the two women ako. By this time, it was eight 
o'clock and no one could stir out of his house, because of the 
curfew order. I stood waiting and crying. At about 8.30 a Sikh 
gentleman came. There were others who were looking for some- 
one amongst the dead. 1 did not know them. I entreated the Sikh 
gentleman to help me in removing my husband’s body to a drj’ 
place, for that place was overflowing with blood. He caught the 
body by the head and I by the legs, and we carried it to a dry 
place and laid it down on 2 wooden block. I waited up to 10 p.m- 
but no one arrived there. I got up and started towards Ablowa 
Katra. I thought of asking some student from the Thakurdwara 
to help me in carrying my husband home. I had not gone far. 
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when some man sitting in a window in an adjacent house asked 
me where I was going at that late hour. I said, I wanted some 
men to carry my husband’s dead body home. He said, he was 
attending a wotmded man and as it was past 8 p.m. nobody could 
help me then. Then I started towards Katra and another man 
asked me the same question. 1 made the same appeal to him and 
he gave me the same answer, I had gone har^y three or four 
steps, when I saw an old man smoking and some people sleeping 
by his side. I repeated the whole of my sad story to him with 
hands folded. He took great pity upon me and asked those men 
to go with me. They said that it was ten o'clock, and that they 
would not like to be shot down. That was no time to stir out; 
how could they go out so far? So I went back and seated myself 
by the side of my dead husband. Accidentally, I found a bamboo 
stick which I kept in my hand, to keep off dogs. I saw three men 
writhing in agony, a buffalo struggling in great pain; and a boy, 
about twelve years old, in agony entreated me not to leave the 
place. I told him that I could not go anywhere leaving the dead 
body of my husband. I asked him if he wanted any wrap, and if 
he was feeling cold, I could spread it over him. But he asked for 
water, but water could not procured at that place. 

1 heard the clock striking at regular intervals of one hour. At 
two o’clock, a /at, belonging to Sultan village, who was lying 
entangled in a wall, asked roe to go near him and to raise his leg. 
I got up and, taking hold of his clothes, drenched in blood, raised 
his leg up. After that, no one else came till half past five. At 
about six, L. Sundar Dass, his sons and some people from my 
street came with a charpai, and I brought my husband home. I 
saw other people at the Bagh in search of their relatives. I passed 
my whole night there. It is impossible for me to describe what I 
felt. Heaps of dead bodies lay there, some on their backs and 
some with their faces upturned. A number of them were poor 
innocent children. I shall never forget the sight. I was all alone 
the whole night in that solitary jungle. Nothing but the barking 
of dogs, or the braying of donkeys was audible. Amidst hun- 
dreds of corpses, I passed my ni^t, crying and watching. I 
cannot say mote, What I experienced that night is known only 
to me and to God.’ 

On his return to his headquarters in the Ram Bagh, outside 
the city. General Dyer spoke to the Deputy District Commis- 
sioner, Mr Miles Irving, who bad not accompanied him. What 
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he is then alleged to have said will he mentioned later. Neither 
he, nor Mr Irving, referred to these words in their evidence to 
the Hunter Committee and they might have remained unlcnown 
but for the curiosity of the reporter of the Manchester Guardian. 

In order to discover the events which led General Dyer to 
decide to shoot down the aowd assembled in the Jallianwala 
Bagh, the dunghill which his act turned into an Indian national 
shrine, we need now to step backwards in time. 









RIOT OR REBELLION? 


General Dyer inarched his men from the Jallianwaia Bagh think- 
ing, he would have us believe, that by his action in dispersing 
the assembly that had gathered in deEance of his orders, he had 
saved the Punjab from bloody revolt and all India from a second 
Mutiny. On his behalf it is claimed that his drastic act ended 
the well planned and centrally organized disturbances as sud- 
denly as they had begun. It was a correct and merciful act, there- 
fore, because it saved many more lives, both British and Indian, 
than had been taken in the Jallianwala Bagh. Dyer had a terrible 
duty to perform, a horrible duty which he carried out without 
flinching. Those, on the other hand, who declare that his shoot- 
ing down of 1,500 unarmed people svas atrodous and unneces- 
sary, say that the disturbances which sswpt the Punjab in April 
1919, and erupted simultaneouslyelsewhere in India, were spon- 
taneous and unorganized, and they were already dying out when 
Dyer gave his ill-judged order to fire. Both camps agree that the 
widespread riots flar^ up suddenly, the spark being ignited in 
Delhi, the capital of India, on March 30th. 

India had nobly supported the Empire in its war against Ger- 
many. Its teeming millions bad contributed to the war effort 
both money and men and for the common cause they had 
endured the hardships of food scarcity, rising prices, increased 
taxation, the restriction of press freedom and the curtailment of 
personal liberty without complaint. They had been stricken by 
severe famine on the failure of the Monsoon in 1918 and had 
suffered terrible mortality from the world-wide influenza epi- 
demic of that year. The Armistice found them restless and 
excited, stirred by the new spirit of personal freedom and 
national libert)’ brought to the surface throughout the world by 
the war, intoxicated by the new conception of the self-determina- 
tion of peoples voiced by President Wilson of the United States, 
and agitat^ by the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 which they 
saw as the triumph of the oppressed. The peoples of India, goaded 
by the ferment of the time, thought that a new dawn was break- 
ing. Reforms had been promised by the Imperial Government, 
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their goal Home Rule by successive stages. Great expectations 
had been raised. The people of India felt they had helped to win 
the war; now was the time for their reward. They had proved 
their right to be treated as an equal member of the Empire. 

But, with the coming of victory, the evils from which India 
suffered, instead of vanishing, appeared to become aggravated. 
In Indian eyes the promised reforms became tarnished by modi- 
ffcations of an illiberal character and the wartime restrictions, 
embodied in the Defence of India Act of 1915, instead of being 
swept away, were continued In the Rowlatt Acts, the ‘Black 
Cobras’ as the peoples of India named them from a cartoon 
which appeared in the Wogt of Amritsar which depicted the 
Secretary of State, Mr Montagu, in the act of handing the Order 
of Liberty to India when a black cobra, released from a basket by 
Mr Rowlatt, bites her. The Rowlatt Acts were a 'pistol levelled 
at our breast’, claimed the Indian newspaper Vijanya. and Mr 
Nehru says they were greeted with ‘a wave of anger’. 

The White Sahibs, who had governed India since the dayr of 
the Mutiny when the rule of the East India Company had been 
ended, failed to understand the strength of Indian hopes of self- 
government or to perceive the depth of Indian detestation of the 
‘Rowlatt' Acts, as they became known from the name of Sir 
Sydney Rowlatt, the High Court Judge who had headed the 
Committee appointed to investigate and propose methods of 
dealing with sedition. They were officially designated as the 
Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill and the Criminal Law 
(Emergency Powers) Bill. According to Mr M. R. Jayakar, who 
became a member of the Congress Sub^Tommittee appointed to 
collect evidence on the Punjab disturbances, these Acts 'set aside 
all requirements of fairness and justice'. They placed infinite 
power in the hands of the police and of the executives so that 
‘even an energetic criticism of a Government measure, a religious 
riot, a HindU'Muslim quarrel, might all come to be recognized 
as having connection with 3 revolutionary movement’. They 
gave no right of appeal and an accused person was not allowed 
the services of a pleader. Furthermore, he states in The Story of 
My Life, ‘The authoriQr charged with the responsibility of 
enforcing the Act was not to disclose to the person concerned 
any fact, the communication of which might engender public 
safety or the safety of any individual. He was compelled to sub- 
mit to a trial vrithout the protection of a single one of the safe- 
guards which civilized countries adopt for his protection, and 
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in making the enquiry, die authority, acting unJer the Act. was 
not bound by any of the provlcions of the law of evidena\* 

The Acts, he sa\-s. aroused a storm of opj^xsition ^lnino\vn 
before in India', and. according to the Congress Sub-Conunittee. 
these Acts w-cre ‘an outnge upon Society*. Bj- the Indian masses 
they were labelled: ‘No Appeal. No Argument, No rieader*. 
Feeling against these new laws w-as VidwprwiV. admitttsl the 
Maiorit}- members of the Hunter Committee of Enquiry. 

The ^vernment of India made no attempt. l>cyond publishing 
them, to explain these Bills to the people. AVconling to Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, the lieutenant Governor of the runpK they 
were ‘a reasonable .and practical meamre’. less drastic than the 
Defence of India Act. intended only to deal with mt'lutionary 
and anarchial crimes, and they were lookeil upon, he says, as 
fatal to their designs by the extremists wlio laimchcvl a campaign 
of unscrupulous misrepresentation against them. 

The signifirance of the hated Rowlatt Acts lies, not In (he 
true nature of their provisions, hut In their elfect on Indian 
opinion. The)' plunged India imo the wont disturhancts that 
had occurretl since the Sepoy Mutiny of jSj? and let! to riots 
which so terrified the whites that many helicved that (hey faced 
a second Mutiny. 

The passing into law of the Rowlatt Acts on March atrd 
brought into being Gandhi’s Tasslve Resistance Movement, called 
by him ‘Satagraha’, a avord meaning insistence on truth, 
intended to replace methods of violence b>- a MT.ipon which 
could bring the White Sahibs to their knees, A weapon soon to 
be sharpened by General Dyer's action at Amritsar, On Fchniary 
24th Gandhi launched his campaign against the hateil Arts by 
devising a vow in the following terms; 

‘Being conscientiously of opinion (hat the Bills . . . are unjust, 
subversive of the principles ofliberty and justice, and destructive 
of the elementary rights of individuals on which the safety nf 
the community, as a whole and the State Itself Is based, we 
solemnly affirm that in the event of these Bills hccomiug law 
and until they are wnthdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to obey 
these laws and such other laws as a committer to he hereafter 
appointed, mav think fit. and we further affirm that In (his 
struggle we will faithfully follow truth and refrain from violence 
to life, person or property.’ 

On March 1st a meeting of the signatories to the Satagraha 
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pledge was held in Bombay under the presidency ot Gandhi to 
form a Sabha (Society) and on the following day he issued ins 
manifesto inaugurating civil disobedience. On March 7th Oandtii 
attended a meeting in Delhi to protest against the Bills and 
similar meetings were held in other cities. A hortair a day 0 
abstinence from work and of mourning, marked by the closing 
of shops, was appointed by Gandhi to be held throughout Indu 
on April 6th but, through a misunderstanding, it was observed 
in many places on March 30th. . . , u- j... 

The hartal was observed in Delhi on that day by both Hin 
and Muslims, all traders shutting their shops, those who relused 
being intimidated, the inevitable outcome of civil disobedience, 
which led to the first clash wth the authorities. Early in tne 
afternoon a crowd collecting at the railway station object 0 
the vendors selling food to passengers and they endeavoure 
persuade one contractor, an old deaf man, to join the harta an , 
when his objection that he was under contract to keep ^ s ore 
open failed to satisfy them, he was seized and “jagged into 
entrance. The Deputy Station Superintendent, who tri^ to ti«P 
the contractor, had his coat torn off. The raOway police inter- 


fered. arresting two men temporarily. , 

The arrest of these men evoked great excitement, and a 
of people invaded the main station, streaming across the p a 
forms, stopping the movement of trains, and uttering threats 
violence. Mr Yule, the District Traffic Superintendent, nw 
amongst those threatened. The crowd was driveii out 01 c 
station, but it remained in the main entrance, refusing to accep 
the assurances given them by offidak that the arrested men a 
been released. Members of the crowd were taken over the sta 011 
buildings to satisfy themselves that no one was in custody bu 
this failed to mollify the people who continued to demonstra e 


outside, stopping all traffic at the station. ^ 

About one o’clock an additional District Magistrate, 
Gurrie, and Mr Jeffereys, an additional Superintendent of 
arrived, the latter bringing with him a force of bedveen forty 
and fifty policemen. Shortly after one o’dock, a picket of thirty 
soldiers and a sergeant, under the command of Lieutenan 
Shelford, who had been ordered to the station by Brigadier 
General D. H. Drake Brockman, the officer commanding the 
troops in Delhi, arrived on the scene. They were arined wit 
rifles and bayonets and each man had been issued with twenty 
rounds of ammunition. They were joined by a party of fitteen 
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British soldiers who were passing through Delhi, and whose 
train had been held up. Lieutenant Shelford divided his men 
info two equal parties, commanded bj’ Sergeant Kensley and 
himself. 

The crowd was inaeasing both in numbers and in its hostility 
to the authorities, the station yard was packed, members of the 
crowd poking at Mr Jefferey's horse as he tried to push his way 
through. He was forced back into Queen's Road, the crowd 
following, finding themselves blocked by a line of police. Mr 
Gurrie vainly tried to persuade the crowd to break up, but they 
refused to disperse and kept clamouring for the release of the 
supposedly detained men, disbelieving the District Magistrate’s 
protestations that they had been released. This was the situation 
when the Senior Superintendent of Police, Mr Marshall, arrived 
with a force of ten mounted policemen. Together, the line of 
police and soldiers slowly pressed the crowd back, bricks and 
stones being thrown at them. The situation became serious, the 
crowd completely out of hand, its hostility increasing and the 
throwing of stones becoming redoubled. Mr Marshall called out 
to Mr Gunic they would have to fire, and at his command Ser- 
geant Kensley's party of fifteen soldiers opened fire, killing or 
wounding two or three of the aowd. 

This action had the desired effect, the crowd retreating towards 
the Town Hall and the Chadni Chowk, the main bazaar, where 
they were foUowed by the police and soldiers, who joined the 
line of seventeen arm^ constables already drawn up in front of 
the Town Hall. Though requested to do so, the crowd refused to 
disperse and they again pelted the police and soldiers with stones 
and proceeded to try and outflank the police line, upon which 
Mr jeffereys ordered the four policemen on the extreme right to 
fire one round each. One man was killed bur the crowd continued 
its advance throwing bricks, whereupon Mr Jeffereys ordered his 
constables to fire a s-olley. This had no effect and the crowd 
approached nearer. The firing of two volleys into the air by 
Sergeant Kensley's men sen'ctl only to irritate the crowd and 
they charged the soldiers who, lowering their rifles, fired again, 
an action which caused the people to disperse. The casualties 
suffered on this occasion brought the number killed during the 
day to eight, many more bring wtmnded. firing which the 
Hunter Committee found been justified in order to 

restore order and to pres'f - ;trous outbreak of violence.^. 

That the firing had ^-' was shown in the afte^ 
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noon when a large meeting in the Peoples Park passed off with- 
out disturbance, but during the day a number of Europeans were 
molested and forced to alight from their vehicles, a fate which 
nearly befell General Dyer, who was in Delhi with his wife on 
ten days’ leave. They were on a sight-seeing tour. Dyer sitting 
next to the chauffeur, when they came upon a multitude of 
people, shouting and yelling. He had just called to the ladies in 
the back that it must be a festival when ‘two ruffians’, in the 
words of his biographer, scrambled on to the back of the car and 
pulled themselves up within a few inches of the ladies. A 
mounted policeman dashed up and, seizing them, flung them 
into the road. Dyer, who did not see the incident, ordered the 
chauffeur to put on speed. On returning to the dty later, he 
learnt that there had been trouble. On his return to his base at 
JuUundui next day, his car was hit by a stone as it passed 
through one village and in another a piece of wood was thrown 
under its wheels, clearly with the intention of upsetting it. 
‘During my tour I was thoroughly impressed with the dangerous 
nature of the feelings of the inhabitants’. Dyer told the Hunter 
Committee. 

March 30th passed off peacefully elsewhere, other towns 
recognizing the hand on April 6th. Jn Gandhi’s home town, 
Ahmedabad, a city of 400.000 people, there was no trouble and 
the day in Amritsar passed quietly, although all shops were 
shut. But the story was quite different in Lahore, the capital of 
the Punjab, the seat of the energetic Governor, Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer, who was due to retire in a few weeks after seven years 
of duty. Realizing from the events in Delhi that there was a 
storm coming, he took steps to prevent it, O’Dwyer tells us. The 
convening of meetings or processions in public places was 
banned, and he personally warned the signatories to the Sata- 
graha Vow of the consequences of disorder if they proceeded 
with the proposed hartal. Posters were displayed, says O’Dwyer 
in his Memoirs, in both Amritsar and Lahore exhorting people 
to ‘kill and die’ and calling for a great rebellion on April 6th, 
'out national day’. 

The hartal in Lahore on April 6th was complete, all shops and 
businesses being dosed, many traders being forced by open 
intimidation, according to CJDwyer. The order prohibiting 
public meetings was openly defied, menacing crow^ carrying 
black flags parading the streets. The Hunter Committee found 
that these people did not a^ear to be bent on violence, but 
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O’Dwyer says that they were prevented from forcing their way 
into the European Quarter only because of the presence of troops 
armed with machine guns. The police, who were accompanied 
by magistrates, induced the crowds to go back; there were no 
collisions but appeals to disperse were answered by cries of ‘King 
George is dead’ and Europeans were hooted and hissed. The 
Provincial Government attempted to counteract propaganda 
against the Rowlatt Acts by printing and distributing an 
explanation of their provisions, but this was brought to naught 
by the crowds tearing up the leaflets and burning them publicly. 
The agitators could ‘thrive only on falsehood’, O’Dwyer 
observes, and he took the opportunity to emphatically warn the 
opposition leaders of the dangers of their unsaupulous campaign 
of lies which they were carrying out amongst the ignorant masses. 

Business in Lahore was resumed next day and April 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th passed off peacefully throughout the Punjab- The 
explosion came on the 10th. Gandhi. Sir Michael O’Dwycr 
learned, was on his wav by train to Delhi and the Punjab. He at 
once passed an order forbidding hb entry into the Punjab and 
the Government of India imposed a similar order in respect to 
India’s capital. The exclusion of Gandhi from the danger spots 
was claimed by Indians afterwards to have been a direct provoca- 
tion to further trouble and ill-judged, inasmuch as hb presence 
would have lessened the disturbances and prevented violence. 
Hb journeys put the authorities in a quandary for, as be bad 
announced that part of hb programme consbted in breaking the 
law, if he tried to break the law they would have no option but 
to arrest him, which would in all probability lead to rioting and 
violence. However opposed Gandhi might be himself to the use 
of force in the prosecution of hb policy, in the words of the 
Hunter Committee Majority Report ‘there was no reason for 
supposing that the uneducated people of the Punjab would be 
equally prepared to refrain from violent methods’. 

Gandhi left Bombay for Delhi on April 8th, and on learning 
of hb progress, the Government of India directed that he should 
be turned back by all peacefol means and should be treated with 
every possible consideration and force should he used only if he 
refused to obey the order. Gandhi was intercepted at the railway 
station at Palwal, and, after protesting against the order, he 
agreed to return to Bombay by the next train. 

When the news that Gandhi had been turned back became 
known, trouble flared in hb home town of Ahmedabad, and in 
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many places in the Punjab. In Delhi the shops closed but there 
was no actual disturbance. Serious riots occurred at Ahmedabad 
and in Lahore and, as we shall see, in Amritsar where their cause 
was local. 

In Ahmedabad, the news of Gandhi's ‘arrest’, as rumour 
stated, spread rapidly on the morning of the loth. Th® n\“' 
hands ceased work and the streets were quickly filled with dis- 
orderly crowds, crying for Gandhi and enforcing the shutting cl 
shops, and they compelled persons riding in conveyances W 
alight and walk as a sign of mourning. Two Europeans, named 
Sagar and Steeples, were forced to leave their car, whereupon 
they got on to a milk lorr>' from which they were again n>ade to 
alight, and, it is suggested, Incurred the anger of the crowd by 
making ‘an impatient expression' regarding Mr Gandhi. Stones 
were thrown and they took refuge, first in a police post and then 
in a mill, which was attacked by the mob who wrecked a portion 
of it, demanding their surrender. Police constables from the pMt 
fired over the heads of the crowd without success and upon the 
owners of the mill, fearing further damage, ejecting Sagar and 
Steeples and the four policemen who had joined them, the party 
was at once set upon by the mob. the police firing in self protec- 
tion, wounding twelve. One European escaped to a private 
bungalow and the other, who was accompanied by the four 
policeman, ran, pursued by the shouting crowd, climbing to the 
balcony of a house overlooking the street. There they "■ere 
stoned by the mob, some of whom proceeded to rush the home 
while others lighted fires with the object of burning out the 
fugitives. Realizing their danger, they burrowed through t^ 
wall at the back, all but one escaping before the rioters reached 
the balcony. The remaining member of the party', a policeman, 
was assaulted and thrown to the ground below, suffering injuries 
from which he died next day. 

When the news of the predicament of Sagar and Steeples 
reached Mr Chatfield, the District Commissioner, he arranged 
with the Superintendent of Police for the dispatch of twenty-four 
armed police to their rescue, both he and the Superintendent 
following them to the scene of the disturbance. On reaching it 
they saw at once that the situation was serious; the local police 
were absorbed in the crowd and on the ground lay the injured 
constable. The police car was sent to Colonel Fraser, the officer 
commanding troops, with a message requesting help. Mr Chat- 
field and the Superintendent of Polire advanced on foot, joining 
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the twenty-four constables, who had seized five members of the 
threatening crowd which sutiound^ them. For an hour and a 
half, the crowd pressed on the police, demanding the release of 
the five prisoners, which was acceded to in exchange for the 
dying constable, who was removed to hospital. The situation 
became critical, the small party of police being continually 
pressed back by the dangerously excited aowd, but it was 
relieved by the arrival of 200 soldiers who cleared the street 
without resort to firing. No further trouble occurred that day 
and in the evening a large meeting held outside the dty passed 
off quietly. 

Disturbances of great violence broke out on the 11th and there 
was complete defiance of authority, large crowds of millhands 
collecting at the Prem Gate, jeering at the military guard. Else- 
where, at the Beehive Mill, some success in dispersing a aowd 
svas achieved by a Satagrahi who, at the request of the District 
Magistrate, used his influence. Nevertheless, the Magistrate and 
the Superintendent of Police were stoned as they drove through 
the city, encountering a large crowd armed with lathis, heavy 
iron shod sticks, which emerged from a narrow lane, mad with 
excitement and entirely out of the control of its leaders. A 
request for additional troops was sent to the cantonment and 
300 Indian soldiers, under the command of Major Kirkwood, 
were sent with orders to fire if the mob approached within 
twenty-five yards or in cases of incendiarism. TTiey were followed 
by 200 more soldiers commanded by Colonel Preston. 

The mob committed a number of acts of incendiarism and 
violence before the troops arrived. One aowd set fire to a house 
and other aowds proceeded to burn all the government build- 
ings, despite being fired on from a neighbouring police post. A 
mob which advanced on the Bank of Bombay were driven off by 
the police guard, who fired upon it. The gate of the jail was 
forc^ and one prisoner was released. The mobs burnt the Court 
House, Telegraph Office, Post Office and two police posts, and a 
mob surrounded the house of the civil surgeon whose svife, Mrs 
Tuke, brandishing a revolver, drove them off. Another mob 
attacked the Electric Power Station, stopping its working and 
severely injuring the officer in charge. Mr Brown, who was saved 
only by the fidelity of a workman who put the mob on a false 
scent. Rioters tried to seize a cart carrying ammunition, but its 
police guard fired and drove them off. The same mob, seeing him 
by himself, attempted to kill Lieutenant MacDonald, who took 
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refuge in a building which (hey atiacked. While a loyal Indian 
bicycled to the camp to bring soldiers to his rescue, MacDonald, 
armed with a cudgel, held a narrow stair for an hoim, being 
continually pelted with missiles. Seeing no chance of dislodging 
him, the crowd set fire to the building, at which serious juncture 
they were driven off by troops. 

By the time the troops arrived at 1 1 a.in., most of the gove 
ment buildings had been destroyed, the fire brigade bemg able to 
save only a portion of the Telegraph Office. The area was 
and guards posted, the crowds retreating, abusing the soldier , 
throwing stones and disappearing down narrow lanes. One party 
of soldiers, under Lieutenant Larkin, was forced to fire 
they were attacked by men armed with s^vords, Larkin 
wounded in the arm. By noon the main streets had been cleare 
but outrages were committed in other parts of the j 
Fraser was dragged from a shop and murdered, his body emS 
left in the street, the walls of the houses nearby 
by inscriptions which stated The British Raj is Gone’, Tne wng 
of England is defeated and Swaraj (Home Rule) is establishe . 
and ‘KiU all Europeans; murder them wherever they ne 

The disorders in Ahmedabad and district continued for 
days. A train bringing troops from Bombay was deraued; soldier 
were forced to fire again. On the rath, when Gandhi . 

city, his commands to cease violence had a beneficial effect, n 
all two men had been murdered in the dty and an Indian 
trate kUled in the village of Viramgan nearby, 
rioters were killed and 1x3 wounded. One hundred and thirty 
nine charges of buckshot had been fired by the police and 009 
rounds of ammunition by the troops, firing which was 
by the Hunter Committee, who found that the troops ha 
behaved with praiseworthy restraint in most trying circum- 
stances and that the military action was not excessive. 

The news that Gandhi had been forbidden entry into the 
Punjab reached Lahore on the lolh and the charged atmMphere 
was made worse at 3.30 pjn. by the arrival of news of the ou - 
break at Amritsar, which will be described in the next chapter. 
Reali2ing that the turning back of Gandhi might lead to trouble. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer took precautions to meet an emergen^ 
which he was convinced was well organized and prepared. The 
extremists were clearly detamined on a trial of strength, he 
believed, for their inner dicle knew, he states, that troops in the 
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Punjab were few, consisting mainly of garrisons of territorials. 
Attempts had been made, he dec^res, to tamper with these 
soldiers' loyalty, and he says he knew of eighteen attempts to 
corrupt them. Several seditious and inflammatory posters, states 
the Hunter .Report, were put up in the city. One stated ‘The 
English are the worst lot and are like monkeys whose deceit and 
cunning are obvious to all. O brethren, gird up your loins and 
6 ght, kill and be killed. Do not lose courage and t^ your utmost 
to turn out those mean monkeys from your holy country/ 
Another stated that the Sikh regiments in Amritsar had revolted 
and it urged the people of Lahore, Hindu, Muslims and Sikh, to 
enlist in the ‘Bludgeon Army’ and fight with bravery against the 
English monkeys. God, they were told, would grant them vic- 
tory. These posters, according to the Punjab Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department, were widely read and they inflamed the minds 
of the ignorant. 

By noon military pickets had been placed at the Telegraph 
Office and at the Gymkhana Club, where there were a large 
number of white women, and at the hotels, and at i pun, an 
urgent message was sent to General Sir William Beynon, Divi- 
sional Commander, for more troops to prevent crowds from 
gathering but, it being Thursday, a soldier’s holiday, there was 
some delay in collecting and dispatching them. When he was 
told that military aid could not be forthcoming immediately. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer went through some hours of terrible suspense, 
he tells us, as he expected trouble at any moment. He was hold- 
ing a conference at Government House at 6 p.m. when he was 
informed that crowds were beginning to assemble and were 
attempting to march on the Civil Dnes. From his verandah he 
could hear their aies a mile and a half away. There was only a 
small body of armed police to block them, he knew. He sent two 
officers in a motor car to instruct the Police Inspector holding 
the Mall to use force if necessary to disperse the aowd. There 
was to be no firing in the air and the police were told to take no 
risks so far as the safety of women and children were concerned, 
a!) of u’hom were collected and brought to Government House 
under the protection of a small guard of Indian police. 

A large aowd, which had emerged from the Lohari Gate, 
carrying black flags as a sign of mourning, attempted to force its 
way along the Anarkali Bazaar and up the Mall, bent on making 
its way to Government House. It consisted of 10.000 people, 
formed into a compact mass fifty' yards long and twenty deep. 
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howling threats against the whites. The small force of police was 
steadily pushed back. They were joined by a District Magistrate, 
Mr Fyson, and the Superintendent of Police, Mr Broadway, and 
Mr Cocks, Deputy Inspector General of Police. The mob at once 
attacked these officers and individuals attempted to wrest the 
weapons from the police, one of whose officers was thro^vn to the 
ground, being rescued by his men. Mr lyson gave the order to 
fire, twelve to twenty shots being discharged, one of the mob 
being killed and seven wounded, upon which the crowd fell back. 
Another moh tried to rush the men of the Royal Sussex Regiment 
who had arrived in advance of other troops. They met the charge 
with fixed bayonets and the crowd hesitated and turned back 
down the MaU. 

A contingent of Indian Cavalry arrived to help the exhausted 
police and the police and troops drove back the rioters, clearing 
the Mall and the approaches to the Civil Lines, in the process of 
which the Deputy Superintendent of Police, Mr Clarke, was 
thrown to the ground by a rioter who jumped on top of him. A 
constable who raised his rifle to fire at his assailant was stopped 
by Clarke, who emerged from the encounter unharmed. The 
police and troops holding the Mall were stoned by rioters on the 
rooftops for half an hour until, after due warning had been 
given, they were shot down, suffering three or four casualties, 
one being fatal. 

By 9.30 p.m. the rioters had been driven out of the MaU, but 
they did not disperse. They gathered in large numbers near the 
Loharl Gate, from where the efforts of a body of police to dislodge 
them were unavailing. The cavalry came up and the crowd was 
slowly pressed back, becoming very dense and estimated by Mr 
Broadway to number from fifteen to twenty thousand. His men 
were stoned for half an hour with bricks and on his order, which 
the Hunter Committee found justified, two or three rounds of 
buckshot were fired, checking the crowd who, however, remained 
truculant, turbulent and defiant. When the mob was warned by 
Mr Fyson that firing would recommence in a few minutes, many 
people sat down defiantly and more stones were thrown. Quite 
justifiably, according to the Hunter Committee, Mr Fyson gave 
another order to fire and some eighteen rioters were wounded, of 
whom three died subsequently. After this incident the military 
and police were withdrawn to the Civil Lines, leaving the city in 
the hands of the rioters, and for two days Lahore was controlled 
by the mob. 
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On the morning of the titb, a crowd of 25,000 Hindus and 
Muslims, united in common hatred of the Government, paraded 
in the Badshahi Square, carrying banners which proclaimed The 
king who practises tyranny cuts his roots underneath'. Inflam- 
matory speeches were made, the crowds shouting ‘Let m kill the 
white pigs'. The police firing on the previous day was declared 
to have been tyrannical and an cx*Scpoy shouted out the false 
story that the Indian troops in the antonment had mutinied 
and were marching on the city. He told his admiring audience 
that 200 to 250 British soMiers had been killed, adding that he 
himself had killed six. His announcement was greeted by great 
enthusiasm by the people, who garlanded him with flowers and 
carried him shoulder high to a mosque. The crowd then broke 
up, the people marching through the city crying ‘King George 
is dead' and declaring that the Amir of Afghanistan and the 
Emperor of Germany were their kings. Another crowd demon- 
strated outside the fort, tearing down railings and abusing the 
whites. Persistent attempts were made to bring the railway 
u’orkers out on strike but the aowd at the locomotive works 
dispased by a force of police armed with guns. Earlv in the day 
Sir Michael O’Dsty'er invited the political leaders of the Punjab 
to his house to discuss the situation, thirty to forty attending. 
Two advised him to parley with the mob, the others stating their 
opinion that only prompt and drastic action could avert a serious 
rising. O'Dwycr refused to open negotiations with rebels, feeling 
that the Government was quite capable of restoring order. 

On April iith another meeting was held outside the Badshahi 
Mosque at which a number of plain clothes policemen were 
recognized and attacked, several of them being severely beaten. 
Colonel Frank fohnson. accompanied b)’ a force of Soo police and 
soldiers, and supported by two aeroplanes, were sent to regain 
control of the city. The)' encountered large crosvds sullen and in 
had temper on their way and in the square the)' found a large 
crowd armed with lathis, which took no notice of warnings to 
disperse and the people attempted to stampede the cavalrs' hones. 
A fine of police, led by Mr Fv'son, ads'ano^ on the dense miss of 
people, warning them that if the)' did not disperse they svoiild 
be fired upon. Upon the ciosvd closing in behind him and throw- 
ing ston«. he pave the order to fire and after eight rounds had 
l>ecn fired, the crowd broke, leaving one man killed and twenty- 
eight wounded, an action which was approved by the Hunter 
Committee which agreed that the least possible force had been 
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woid 'Rowlatt', they were to do the ‘needful’ at once. A railway 
strike would, O’Dwyer says, have made it impossible to move 
troops to crush the rapidly spreading rebellion. He states that 
there were 132 cases of tearing up rails, looting stations and 
cutting telegraph wires in nineteen of the twenty-nine Districts 
of the Punjab. 

Both Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer maintained that 
the distmbances in the Punjab were part of a well-organized 
rebellion intended to kick the British out of India, a view which 
was not shared by the Hunter Committee which investigated the 
‘Disorders in the Punjab’. 

Meanwhile General Dyer had arrived back at his headquarters 
at JuUundur on April 6th, being met by Captain Briggs with 
the news that a code message had been received on the previous 
day from the Divisional Commander at Lahore, warning that 
trouble might be expected over the Rowlatt Acts and ordering 
General Dyer to get in touch with Amritsar and stressing 'special 
precautions Amritsar'. Captain Briggs informed him that he had 
been in consultation >vith the roiJitary commander in that city 
who, he learned, was ‘in touch with the civil authorities and 
aware of the possibility of trouble’. On further orders from 
Lahore, Dyer dispatched an Indian officer and twenty, Sepoys as 
a guard for the railway station at Amritsar. In JuUundur, April 
6th and the next three days passed off quietly. Then, at 4 p.m. 
on the loth. General Dyer received a code message from 
Amritsar, urgently asking for British troops, guns and an 
aeroplane. 
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FLARE UP IN AMRITSAR 


The hartal in Amritsar, a dty of 150,000 people, twenty miles 
from Lahore, on March 30th passed off quietly. It was entirely 
successful and all business was stopped; there were no dashes. 
On the previous day an order had been served on the local Home 
Rule leader, a physician and surgeon. Dr Satyapal, forbidding 
him to speak in public, and on April 4th similar injunctions 
were imposed on two other leaders. Dr Saif-ud-din Kitchlew, a 
barrister who is desaibed as ‘an extremist and home ruler of 
pronounced anti-government views’, and Pandit Kotu Mai, a 
member of the Congress Patty. One of Gandhi’s followers, Swami 
Satya Deo, however, was allowed to deliver a lecture on ‘Soul 
Force’, as he tried to dissuade people from violence and froni 
holding meetings until Gandhi called on them to go to jail in 
thousands. The disturbances at Delhi on March 30th seem at 
first to have discouraged the local Congress Committee from 
declaring a further hartal in Amritsar on April 6th, but at a 
private meeting held on the evening of the 5th, at which both 
Dr Satyapal and Dr Kitchlew were present, it was decided to 
proceed. 

The second hartol passed off quietly, Europeans being per- 
mitted to walk about unmolested, and the organizers, Doctors 
Satyapal and Kitchlew, in the words of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, refrained frean any overt act of intimidation which 
could justify intervention. But a poster was found exhibited on 
the Clock Tower calling on the people of Amritsar to ‘die and 
kill’. An Englishwoman, of whom we shall hear more later, 
found the attitude of shopkeepers at this time distinctly 
unfriendly. 

The situation, however, had begun to take on threatening 
aspects, says Mr Miles Irving, the Deputy Commissioner, in his 
written statement prepared for the Hunter Committee. While 
the intention of the brains behind the movement was to avoid 
violence, he believed, they had raised a storm which had got 
beyond their control. Their intention was, he thought, to 
organize passive resistance which would pai^yze the govem- 
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merit, and avoid any collision with the authorities which would 
justify armed intervention. He was much perturbed by the proof, 
afforded by the second hartal, of the power and influence of 
Doctors Satyapal and KitdiJew, and on April 8th he wrote to 
the Punjab Government pointing out that from one cause or 
another the people of Ainritsar were restless and discontented, 
and he pressed urgently for an increase in the military forces, 
stating his opinion that with the existing garrison any resolute 
action in the dty would leave the Civil Lines undefended. If a 
riot occiurred ‘we must abandon nine-tenths of the dty, holding 
only the Kotwali (the chief police station) and communications’, 
he stated, adding ‘even so we will be hard pressed to defend the 
station and Gvil Lines’. The hartal, in his view, was a mere step 
to test the organization. Who were behind it, he could not say. 
The Congress Committee came to heel when Dr Kitchlew 
ordered it, he said, and he described him as 'the local agent of 
very much bigger men'. He went on to tell the Provindal 
Government T was wrong in thinJung I could influence 
Kitchlew — he is too deep in', and he stated ‘I think that things 
will be worse before they are better and that for the present we 
must rely on ourselves ione’. 

The next three days in Amritsar passed without inddcnt. On 
the evening of the pth the Hindu festival of Kam Naumi was 
observed, the only disquieting feature being that it was cele- 
brated by Hindus and MusUms alike, a sinister example of 
religious fraternization which boded ill for the traditional British 
policy of ‘divide and rule’. Water, says Mr Miles Irving, was 
provided by Muslims and drunk from thdr hands by Hindus, 
although he took some comfort from the fact that silver drinking 
vessels were used. The sinister co-operation of the two opposing 
religious factions was further exemplified by a aicket match 
played between the Muslim club and the Hindu Sabha which, 
according to Khwaja Yusuf Shah, a Municipal Commissioner 
and a member of the Provindal Legislative Council, caused great 
rivalry and led to ‘bitter fedings’, which may have given some 
comfort to the British, The Hunter Committee found that the 
festival became a striking demonstratian in furtherance of 
Hindu-Muslim unity, and, as the procession passed through the 
streets, the aies raised, instead of those giving honour to Hindu 
deities, were of political import. But there was little sign of active 
hostility to the government and none to Europeans as such, Nh: 
Irving found. A reassuring state of affairs of which he himself 
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which separated the dty from the Civil Lines. The rest of the 
British infantry would be kept in reserve in the Ram Bagh 
Gardens and seventy-five arm^ police were to be stationed in 
the chief police post in the dty, the Kotwali, the remainder of 
police being positioned at the railway level crossing. If trouble 
arose. Colonel Smith would take his motor ambulance into the 
dty to evacuate the white women and children. Returning to his 
cantonment that night, Captain Massey called on the European 
bank offidals, warning (hem of the impending arrests and advis- 
ing them to come out of the city, a timely though unoffidal 
warning that went unheeded. That night Mr Irving issued orders 
to three European Magistrates to post themselves next day at the 
three railway bridges to prevent any body exceeding five persons 
from crossing the line. They were told to keep the crowd back, 
peacefully if possible, but if necessar)' by military force. 

Early next morning Captain Massey placed ninety of his men, 
fifty mounted men belonging to No. ii Ammunition Column, 
Royal Artillery, and forty men of the Somerset Light Infantry, 
in the Ram Bagh Gardens, an open space between the dty and 
the railway line. This, according to the evidence given to the 
Hunter Committee, left him with some tSo infantrymen to 
dispose of elsewhere which, together with the small picket of 
Indian troops which had been sent from Jullundur to guard the 
station, composed the effective garrison of Amritsar, of which 
only thirty were white men. Captain Massey took Captain 
Betting, who was in charge of (he ammuirion column, round the 
various posts which had been selected and showed him where to 
place pickets at the railway bridges and crossings and be warned 
the officer commanding at (he fort to be ready to cover the 
evacuation of white women and children with his machine guns. 
He was not to hesitate to fire if the mob attacked the fort, he was 
instructed. At 9.45 a.m. Captain Massey anived at the Deputy 
Commissioner’s bungalow with a picket composed of men of the 
Somerset Light Infantry, stationing them discreetly behind the 
Court House. 

These arrangements, ‘The Internal Defence Scheme’ for pro- 
tecting the Cii^ Lines, the European quarter, were, the Hunter 
Committee observes, sufficiently elaborate to suggest very grave 
apprehension in the Deputy Commissioner’s mind as regarding 
the consequence of carrying out the deportations, but the Com- 
mittee found that no one on riie night of the 9th anticipated, 
or had any reason to anticipate, that next day would see disorders 
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experienced a striking example as he watched the procession 
unguarded from the verandah of the Allahabad Bank. Every car 
in the procession stopped in front of him and the accompanying 
band played God Save tke King. The only note of disloyalty that 
struck Mr frying was that a party of Muslim students, dressed 
to represent Turkish soldiers, Britain's late enemies, raised a 
demonstration by clapping their hands, which he found to be a 
sign of rudeness. Lala Jiwan tal, a CJ.D. officer, who mingled 
with the crowds, on the other hand, overheard remarks deroga- 
tory to the government, people oying, he told the Hunter Com- 
mittee, ‘dust be on the heads of those that flatter the Govern- 
ment’. 

The order which was to precipitate violence in Amritsar next 
day had already been dedded upon, one which, according to 
Mr Jayakar of the Congress Subcommittee of Enquiry, ‘added 
fuel to the fire*. "When Mr frying returned to his bungalow from 
watching the procession, he found an order had arrived from 
the Provincial Government instructing him to deport Doctors 
Satyapal and KitchJew quietly to Dharmsala in another part of 
the province, and a letter iiuormtog him that his request for 
reinforcements had been passed on to the General Officer Com- 
manding Division in Lahore with the statement that ‘the 
Lieutenant-Governor agrees with Mr Irving that the military 
garrison at Amritsar requires strengthening as early as possible’. 

Although the situation did not seem to argue any serious 
resiilts from the arrest of the two local leaders, Mr Irving decided 
to take steps to prevent any disorderly demonstrations which 
might result, or any attempt to rescue the deportees. He called 
a conference consisting of himself, the Superintendent of Police, 
Mr J. F. Rehill, Mr R. Plomer, his deputy, the Officer Command- 
ing the troops in the city. Captain J. W. Massey, and Colonel 
Henry Smith, the Civil Surgeon, at which it was decided that 
Doctors Satyapal and Kitchlew should be invited to the Deputy 
Commissioner’s bungalow at lo a.m. next day, when they would 
immediately be anested, placed in a motor car in the charge of 
Mr Rehill and driven away. Captain Massey’s suggestion being 
adopted that he should provide a British mUitary escort in 
another car, the four soldiers being disguised to look as though 
they were going out on a shooting party. Arrangements were 
made for a picket of soldiers to be present at the bungalow to 
overawe any crowd who might make a demonstration, and for 
further parties to picket the three bridges over the raUway line 
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immediately telephoned the Deputy Commissioner to that effect. 

Section Eleven of the Hunter Committee Majority Report 
describes the demeanour and behaviour of the aowd at this early 
stage: 

‘About 11.30, however, the news of the deportation was 
spreading in the dty : shops were bring dosed on all sides and 
CTOwds were collecting. A large crowd formed in Hall Bazaar and 
made its way through Hall Gate and over the Hall Bridge at the 
further side of which was a small picquet of mounted troops. 
This crowd was excited and angry at the deportations and was 
undoubtedly making for the civil lines bent upon seeing the 
Deputy Commissioner. A Criminal Investigation Department 
Inspector wbo gave evidence before us and whom we believe, 
states that he was in the back portion of this aowd on the first 
slope of the road bridge and that members of the aowd near 
him as they were going over the bridge and before they had been 
fired upon or turned back, were crying out, “Where Is the 
Deputy Commissioner? We will butcher him to pieces,” 
Another witness, Dr Muhammad Abdullah Fauq, states that he 
was with this aowd and that the aies were that they must see 
the Deputy Commissioner, ask him where these leaders were, 
and if he would not grant their release, insist on themselves also 
being taken to the same place. It is as ascertained fact that this 
angry aowd as it poured out of the city towards the bridge took 
no notice of Europeans whom it met on the way. Mr Jarman, the 
Municipal Engineer, passed it by and was not molested. There is 
on the evidence very slender ground for supposing that this 
crowd in its initial stages was possessed of, or by, any definite 
common intention save that of angry and obstreperous protest 
in force before the Deputy Commissioner at his house and for 
the purpose of overawing him. It was as events showed equal to 
anything but had not as yet resolved upon anything very 
definite. Violent and excited threats against the Deputy Com- 
missioner we think there were, but it is not certain that these 
were many or that they wae representative in the first phase of 
the disturbance. The mob had not armed themselves with sticks 
or lathis. Still it is abundantly clear that the crowd was not a 
mere aowd of mourning and that to represent it as a large but 
peaceful body bent on resperiful, or even lawful, protest before 
authority is a travesty of facts. We consider that the Deputy 
Commissioner was right, and had done no more than his duty. 
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as grave as those which in tact took place. The Comtnite 
ohs«ved that, whilst it was a matter ot great * 

no steps were taken officially to warn Enropeans not to go into 
the dty as tisnal, it could not have been “ 

murderous antipathy towards aU Europeans would break out 

"'The map of Amritsar on page 11, which was printed by the 
Hunter Committee with its Report, shows the loodion o <he 
serious disorders which broke out so suddenly and unexpectedy 
on April roth. Readers wiU obrorve that the radway me, 
scene of the initial clashes, Ues to the north-west "f 
dividing it from the European quarter, the Ram Bagh Gardem 
and the Gobina Gath Fort marking the extremities of the area 

in which the collisions occurred. Trvins 

At 8 a.m. Dr Satyapal received a note from Mr Mil“ J" S 
inviting him to come to his house at lo a.ni and, no attacbi g 
much importance to it, he went on his dady round , 
the house at about five or ten minutes to ten. ’ .j. 

minutes later. Dr Kitchlew arrived also. After ^emg kept wa 
ing for some minutes in a tent pitched outside, they 
into the house, into a room in which were ^ 

and Mr Beckett, the Assistant Commissioner. The Orders issu 
by the Punjab Government under the Defence of India Act we 
placed in their hands and they were asked to leave Amntsa 
once. They were put in separate motor cars which dro 
high speed, the military escort accompanying them as lar 

^^Siriportation of the two local leaders did not S® 

for several of their friends had accompanied them to t e P. 

Commissioner's bungalow. These people were deUine 

an hour, to give the cortege a good start, and they wwe 

allowed to return to the dty. Captain Massey leaving a 

time and riding back to the Ram Bagh. . p i, . 

At 11 a.m. Mr Plomer, the Deputy-Superintendent ot roue . 
received a telephone message from the Inspector in charge ® 
Kotwali saying that mobs were on the move and they 
making their way to Aitdiison Park and assembling w 
intention of demanding the release of the deportees. ® ’ 

he was told, was under the leadership of two local hoo g - 

Bugsa and Ratio, one of whom owned a gambling den, t e 

being a gang leader, who had a lot of riff-raff with t eni- 
men had influence with the mob, Mr Plomer was warne 
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immediately telephoned the Deputy Commissioner to that effect. 

Section Eleven of the Hunter Committee Majority Report 
describes the demeanour and behaviour of the crov/d at this early 
stage; 

'About 11.30. however, the news of the deportation was 
spreading in the city; shtqis were being closed on all sides and 
crowds were collecting. A large crowd formed in Hall Bazaar and 
made its way through Hall Gate and over the Hall Bridge at the 
further side of which was a small picquet of mounted troops. 
This crowd was excited and angry at the deportations and was 
undoubtedly making for the civil lines bent upon seeing the 
Deputy Commissioner. A Criminal Investigation Department 
Inspector who gave evidence before us and whom we believe, 
states that he was in the back portion of this crowd on the first 
slope of the road bridge and that members of the crowd near 
him as they were going over the bridge and before they had been 
fired upon or turned back, were crying out, "Where is the 
Deputy Commissioner? We will butcher him to pieces.” 
Another witness. Dr Muhammad Abdullah Tauq, states that he 
was with this aowd and that the ales were that they must see 
the Deputy Commissioner, ask him where these leaders were, 
and if he would not grant their release, insist on themselves also 
being taken to the same place. It is an ascertained fact that this 
angry aowd as it poured out of the city towards the bridge took 
no notice of Europeans whom it met on the way. Mr Jarman, the 
Municipal Engineer, passed it by and was not molested. There is 
on the evidence very slender ground for supposing that this 
CTOwd in its initial stages was possessed of, or by, any definite 
common intention save that of angry and obstreperous protest 
in force before the Deputy Commissioner at his house and for 
the purpose of overawing him. It was as events showed equal to 
anything but had not as yet resolved upon anything very 
definite. Violent and excited threats against the Deputy Com- 
missioner we think there were, but it is not certain that these 
were many or that they were representative in the first phase of 
the disforbance. The mob had not armed themselves with sticks 
or Iflthts. Still it is abundantly dear that the aowd was not a 
mere crowd of mourning and that to represent it as a large but 
peaceful body bent on respectful, or even lawful, protest before 
authority is a travesty of facts. We consider that the Deputy 
Commissioner was right, and had done no more than his duty, 
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when he lesolved to prevent entry into ^ 

such aowd. Beyond this it lemams undemable of 
crowd that it was likely to cause a disturbance of P 
peace and that public security was manifestly endangered by . 

Instructing Mr Homer to warn Captain Massey, Mi Mte 
IrLg rode at once to the Hall Gate Bridp over 

Captain Massey, from his position ■” f J ^ dis- 

saw a vast CTOwd debouching from the aty. e , tlie 
patched his mounted men to strengthen the pickets J “ 
bridges over the raUway and he went Itself « 
statL, setting guards at the Telegraph Office nd at te hot 
bridge. Mr Plomer, the Assistant Superintendent of PoUce, 
gallied up, told him that the mob was breaking out of die rty 
in thousands and maUng for the Commissioners bungah 

Leaving the railway station. Captain Massey 
Gate Bridge, from where he saw a 

the city, howling like madmen and. m his opinion, absolute y 

““m/ ^ B.'Bickett, the Assistant Co"™'®™'' 
appointed to act as a Magistrate, piocceded to ''f ™ ' “j 

Hall Gate Bridge. When he tmned the corner about i 
heard a noise like the noise of the sea . He ’ [ ,te 

his horse and galloped as hard as he could, , , 

bridge stood four mounted soldiers, of 

placed themselves on the ironwork of the bndg . , 

them, only about eight to ten yards away, stood a 
numbering, it was afterwards estimated, 30,000 P®°P ’ 
ing as far as he could see and continually increasing. y 
shouting and behaving in a most fanatical manner, m g 
and waving their arras. Three men were running about m 
of the crowd. Taking with him the four i^antry men, oiUy tw^ 
of whom were armed with rifles, Mr Beckett went 
crowd, shouting and gesticulating for them to 
could not make himself heard. The people howled h 
advanced in a threatening manner. They were, 
intensely excited and brat on mischief and th y 
amenable to persuasion. ^ _ _gni. 

Lala Gian Chand, who had closed his trunk shop, 
her of the aowd which assembled at the 1" ^ 

saw the Assistant Commissioner on horseback an 
white suit; with him were three or four mounted Europ 
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an Indian Muslim military' man. also on horseback, carrying a 
lance. The Europeans, he saw, had tifles in their hands, except 
the man in white, who was carrying only a hunting aop. Tlic 
aowd. he told the Congress Sub-G)mmitttc, were unarmed and 
bareheaded. When the Commissioner asked them to go back, 
many of them sat down and beat their breasts. Some of (he aowd 
ads'anced (oss'ards (he horseman and had some talk with him, 
but he could not hear what was said. The horses, he noticed, 
were getting restless and the man In white appeared to he waving 
the CTowd back. But no one listened to him. The aowd advanced, 
the horsemen being pushed back, people starting to clap their 
hands. 

Finding it impossible to hold the aowd hack, Mr Beckett told 
the N.C.O. in charge of the four white soldiers, 'We have got to 
keep this aowd from aossing the bridge and you have got to 
do all in your power to present them from doing so’. The aowd 
pressed forward, driving the soldiers over the bridge and down 
the road on the other side, hitting the horses which beamc 
‘absolutely frantic’, according to Mr Beckett. He managed to 
keep his horse svith its head facing the aossd but the other four 
were, he saw. absolutely out of eentrol. A man came up and hit 
hU horse on the nose uith a small cane, making it turn about. 
Beckett was forced to follow the soldiers, the aowd pressing in 
around and behind them. He tried to rally his men but the horses 
refused to face the aowd. This was the situation when Mr Miles 
Irs’ing rode up. Captain Massc>'. who svas endeavouring to make 
his way to the Ram Bagh to bring up reinforcements, was cut 
off by (he CTOwd and he svas forced to make a detour on which, 
through some misunderstanding, he was joined by the infantry 
picket which had been held in rcseae. 

The aowd found a pile of bricks Iwside the road and, picking 
them up, they started to stone Beckett and his men, one of whom 
fired his riQc in the air without effect, according to official evi- 
dence. Lala Gian Chand, however, says that one horseman fired 
two shots, striking two persons, upon which the aowd fell back. 
The wounded men, he says, were carried to Dr B.ishir's house 
Jo the Farid Bazaar. 

Mr F. A. Connor, an Extra Assistant Commissioner, reached 
the scene of the disturbance soon after i p.m., encountering a 
mounted picket which was trotting back from the bridge at a 
very fast pace, being stoned by a large and very dense crowd. Its 
commander, Lieutenant Dickie, sedng Connor, called out, 'For 
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God’s sake send some reinforcemmte . Realizing that Die 
his men were in very serious peril, Connor called out that it ™ 
np to him to Ere on the mob as it was his duty to protect th 
CMl Lines. Dickie, who said he was glad to have 
mounted two of his men who, takiiig cover ^*1"? ^ 

fired five or six shots which brought the aowd to a dead s ana 
still. The Hunter Committee found this firing completely ] 
fied and 'absolutely necessary’ in the circumstances and in no 

way exceeding the occasion. .va.trrlPTmi^ veil, 

The angry people, reports Connor, made a murde V 
quite unlik7their usual ay. Two men he spol'e ^ demar^ded th 
Release of Satyapal and Kitchlcw. one 
and saying they should have the two men i 

Sing^o'die. The other man told Connor thaUhe Br^h had 
offered them self-government and were givmg them , 

Bring had the desired effect, the aowd pouring back so that omy 
these two men were left on the road, says Connor. . 

At this stage Mr Homer, the Depnty rt 

Police, arrived with thirty armed pollceiuen and t ,P „ 
loads of Somerset light Infantry men, 

the raUway line. Some local lawyers approached hfc Mde Irv^^ 
asking to be allowed to try to induce rermitted 

streaming away, to return to the dty, ^y .'J trv'^aUn to 
to do so. The danger remained: the crowd might ^ 8 
aoss the Civil Lines, realized ^Jr Irving. Returning 
bungalow he tried to telephone to Lahore, but the , 
cut. He dispatched an officer on a light engine to go 
railway line in order to reach the uncut wire and sen 
to the Officer Commanding the i6th Division, q 
reinforcements. , , .v 

The CTOwd which had been prevented from . -„o 

missioner’s bungalow was now, in the words of jay ’ 
longer a peaceful crowd, but a crowd foiled in its e j 

the release of its leaders and exasperated at 
wounding of its members’. Enraged, and with its feeh g y 
control, carrying with it the killed and wounded men, 
streamed back towards the railway station and t ^ 
white officials standing on the bridge saw flames and 
rising above the rooftops of Amritsar. , . ^ 

Colonel Henry Smith, the Civil Surgeon, was 
operation for cataract in the which 

called to him, ‘They are firing, sir* . Finishing the ope 
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only took a minute, Smith picked up the telephone to speak to 
the Deputy Commissioner but the line was dead. Realizing the 
need to evacuate the women missionaries from the city. Smith 
took his motor ambulance to the Mission Hospital where, leaving 
his driver at the wheel with the engine running, he dashed inside 
and ordered the three white women to go to the ambulance. 
They assured him they would not be molested and they said they 
would stay. Smith told them he had not come to discuss matters. 
His orders were to evacuate them and he got the three women 
and some thirty to forty Indian Christian women into the ambu- 
lance, driving them out of the city, passing on the way one of 
the Mission Schools, which was burning. He took the refugees 
to the rallying point arranged at one of the canal bungalows 
inside the Civil Lines. 

In this bungalow was living an Englishwoman who tells us 
(hat she had just lain down under the punkah at one o'clock 
when the servant came to say that a lady wished to see her. She 
tells the story of her experiences in Amritsar on that memorable 
day; 

‘I rose reluctantly, annoyed with my bearer for having 
admitted a visitor after my order that J was not to be disturbed; 
but before I could leave the room a second knock announced the 
arrival of more visitors, and my bearer poured forth a long storj’, 
of which the onl)' u'ords I could catch were "Badraash" (scoun- 
drels) and “Bazaar". His voice was dro%vned by the shrill cries of 
babies in the next room, and it flashed upon my memory that the 
house had been chosen as a rallying-post for European women 
and children in the event of trouble. My suspicions were quickly 
confirmed when I came into a drawing-room full of people 1 had 
never seen before, who paid no attention whatever to my entry. 
Fresh anivals poured in every minute, and from one or two 
acquaintances among them I elicited the little that they knew of 
what had happened. A few minutes earlier a wild crowd had 
burst over the Hall Bridge driving back and stoning the small 
picket which was posted there. No shots had then been fired, but 
the howl of the mob could be heard a quarter of a mile away, 
and the residents in the main thoroughfare were rapidly warned 
to leave their bungalows for the rallying-posts. The crowd was 
close at hand, and a moment’s delay might prove fatal; but at 
this somnolent hour it was no small task to persuade the women 
to move, and one of than persistently refused to quit her house 
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clerks and later rescued by a posse of police from the neighbour- 
ing Kotwali, but under circumstance that did the police officer 
in charge little credit. 

All three banks were situated within three hundred yards of 
the Kotwali, yet the seventy-five armed policemen and twenty- 
five detectives stationed there under two officers, Khan Sahib 
Ahmad Jan, Deputy Superintendent with thirty years’ service, 
and Muhammed Ashraf Khan, City Inspector with twenty-five 
years’ service, made no attempt to prevent the mob outrages at 
the bank and they allowed the Town Hall, which adjoined the 
Kotwali, to be burnt down under their noses. The ineffective 
handling of the police at the Kotwali and the futile efforts of the 
Deputy Superintendent, who took a party to the Chartered 
Bank, were severely aiticized by the Hunter Committee, who 
found that the evidence given by the two officers conflicted on 
material points. 

The lack of initiative displayed by the police arose, it seems, 
from personal animosity between the two officers, from con- 
fusing orders and ill-defined seniority. Both officers stated that 
the other was in charge; Ashraf Khan being ‘City’ Inspector and 
Sahib Ahmad Jan, Deputy Superintendent of the ‘rural’ area. As 
a result they acted, or failed to act, independently and nothing 
was done to prevent either the outrage at the banks or the 
burning of the Town Hall. 

Excited aowds started to pass the Kotwali about iz .30 pjQ., 
heading out of the city, shouting for the release of Satyapal and 
Kitchelew and calling for Hindu-Muslira unity. Firing was heard 
from the railway lines and the crowd streamed back into the 
city. No attempt was made by the police to stop them or overawe 
them, and the two officers at the Kotwali were entirely unaware 
of the attacks on the banks, or that a mob was setting fire to the 
Town Hall, until some clerks on the roof of the Chartered Bank, 
fifty yards away, were seen waving and shouting. While Sahib 
Ahmad Jan took a party of twenty-five anned police to the 
Chartered Bank, Ashraf i6ian rescued Mr Jarman, the Municipal 
Engineer, from the Town Hall. 

When the Deputy Superintendent reached (he Chartered 
Bank, he found it surrounded 6y a mo6 of a.ooo nbters, some of 
whom had already got inside. He forced his way in, dispersing 
the crowd, and rescued the manager, Mr J. W. 'Thompson, and 
his assistant, Mr Ross, who had been hidden by their clerks. 
So far so good. But, instead of returning to the Kohvali, Ahmad 
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because her baby was asleep M people bungalc^^a 

few shots were heard from the direction ‘ ^ 

mg was known then of the course .Xterione 

on horseback we gradually learned a f™ ® 

we saw smoke and flames rising from the city and heard 
Europeans were being murdered. 

Two British women who had remaine^d “ 
tiinate escaues. but one of them was brutally 
Isabel Mary Easdon, a doctor at the Zenana 
a aowd was collecting outside, unwisely *7^, i'” 
loof where, according to Indians pr^ent, she m P 
remarks, being reported “/ave said th^ *«e who 
killed had got what they deserved The the 

be thrown down, and when she disappeared t y j j t 
hospital gate and rushed up the stairs, 
took her to the room of assUtant surgeon ^ts N' J 
who hid her in a closet, swearing “ S™ aouch- 
knees that Mrs Easdon had left the hospital, 
ing in her hiding place only a yar^way, heard Ae 
cries of her would-be assailants When the 777 * 
smuggled out in disguise and taken to the house o P - ^ 

stable Miss Marcella Sherwood, a lady *“Ther 

tendent of the City Mission Schoob, was 77bv Vmob wHA 
schools when she was spotted and ^ _ une. She 

Inteicepted her in the Kucha Kaunanwala, rt 
got up to run and succeeded in reaching a ho , 
which was slammed in her face. Beaten do-wn aga ^ 

for dead In the street and she was later picked up by the 
of one of her Hindu gitb, who hid her until g „( 

Several other Europeans in the aty were attack 
them were murdered. Enraged crowds loote 
National Bank, killing Mr Stewart, the “ ,„aked 

hb assistant, burning their bodies on a pile of In 
with kerosene. The Alliance Bank was Uimself with a 

Mr G. M. Thompson, who attempted to defend Bis 

levolver, being flung from the balcony into the s , , 
body was burnt under a of bank jnably. the 

kerosene. The buflding itself was not destroyed. P^. The 

Hunter Committee found, because it was owned by 
manager of the Chartered Mr f. W- Thompson, 
assistant, Mr Ross, were hidden m an upper sto y y 
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into the city; others turned aside to attack the railway goods 
yard and the telegraph office. 

Early in the morning Captain Massey had strengthened the 
guard at the railway station, but the events at the bridge had 
necessitated the withdrawal of the picket commanded by 
Lieutenant Browne, leaving a dangerous situation which was 
unexpectedly relieved by the arrival by train of 260 unarmed 
Gurkhas en route for Peshawar, under the command of Captain 
Crampton, who agreed to break his journey, and a hundred of 
his men were equipped with rifles from the fort. But despite 
these additional guards a mob rushed the telegraph office, smash- 
ing instruments and killing Robinson, who was armed only with 
an umbrella. 'When the mob bad done with him, he bore no 
resemblance to a human being. He was simply a bundle of red 
rags'. Captain John Dotting said in 1924. They were on the point 
of killing Mr Bennett, the Telegraph Master, when a picket 
commanded by Subedar Zardad Khan came up from the station 
and drove off his assailants at the point of the bayonet and dis- 
persed the crowd by firing eighteen rounds. Lala Jiwan Lai, the 
C.I.D. Inspector who was present, heard the mob shouting, ‘they 
killed our brethren and we shall kill them’. He found the situa- 
tion so dangerous, he told the Hunter Committee, that he left 
the place and went home. Mr Plomer noticed that the mob had 
armed themselves with lathis and railings, and they were bran- 
dishing them about. By i p.m. all telegraph and telephone wires 
out of Amritsar had been cut, and during the afternoon several 
railway goods yards were looted and trains derailed in the 
district. 

While these incidents were taking place ^vithin the city and 
at the rail^vay goods yard, other rioters made a second attempt 
to cross the railway lines. Mr Miles Irving and Mr Plomer saw 
a huge crowd approaching the bridge. Taking some mounted 
men with them the two officials rode towards the crowd and 
endeavoured to make them disperse, an object in which they 
were assisted by two Indian law^^ers. Maqbool Mahmood and 
Gurdial Singh Salaria. who placed themselves between the mob 
and the soldiers, waving and shouting for both sides to go back 
and for the soldiers to hold their fire. Mr Salaria told the Congress 
Sub-Committee that some of the crowd agreed to disperse if they 
were given the bodies of their brethren who had been shot down. 
Feeling himself unable to reach the crosvd effectively on foot, he 
asked for and was provided vrilh a horse by Mr Plomer, riding in 
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Jan remained in the deserted bajik, dispatching Messrs Thompson 
and Ross to the Kotwali under escort, until 5 p-m. He knew 
nothing, he told the Hunter Committee, of the attack on the 
other banks, and when he was asked if he did not think that 
something ‘unruly and unusual’ was going on in the aty, and 
that similar incidents might be taking place elsewhere, he replied, 

‘I couldn’t think that’ and ‘It did not strike me’. He thought he 
was doing his duty by remaining at the Chartered Bank, ne 
stayed there, he said, after the two Europeans had been sinuggled 
out, to give the impression they were still there so that the moh 
would not assault the Kotwali. In order to distract the noters 
further he walked up the road to within thirty ^ 

police station, but he didn’t enter it, nor did it strike ^ 
anything unusual was happening. Meanwhile, at the Kotwa , 
according to Inspector Ashraf Khan, he sent out a party of police 
to the Alliance and National Banks, which left him oriy twenty- 
6ve men with which to protect the police station. The police, 
sent too late to protect the banks, made a half-hearted demonstra- 
tion, threatening to fire but not doing so, learned Mr . • 

Farquhar. Deputy Inspector-General of Police, who came to 
Amritsar to investigate the failure of the native police to pro ec 
the whites in the city. _ , , . 

Considering the matter, the Hunter Committee attribut 
faUure of the police to grasp the situation to their lacK w 
initiative’. Its report states, ‘Seventy-five armed rnen, hanmw 
with ordinary skill and alertness, could have made impossi 
the outrages which took place close to the Kotwali, and it ca e 
the Deputy Inspector's conduct at the Chartered Bank pointless 
and ineffective beyond excuse’. r a the 

Due to the inactivity of the police, the Committee ioun , 
mobs in the city were left uncontrolled, one of Aern ca c 1 g 
Sergeant Rowlands, Electridan to the Military work, , 
way out of the city, bludgeoning him to death, a murder w 1 
brought the European death roll inside the city to four, , 

further increased by the killing of a railway guard na 
Robinson at the gooi yard, a point to which we can now 
Other mobs in the city burnt down the Rdigious Book Soa cy 
hall, an Indian Christian church, a school and three su -p 

The mob, 30,000 strong, which had been forced back from the 
railway aossines. scattered in all directions, bent on . 

M. c. . . rP«TRAL LIBRARY “B* of the rioters rushed back 
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into the city; others turned aside to attaci the railway goods 
yard and the telegraph office. 

Early in the morning Captain Massey had strengthened the 
guard at the railway station, but the events at the bridge had 
necessitated the withdrawal of the picket commanded by 
Lieutenant Browne, leaving a dangerous situation which was 
unexpectedly relieved by the arrival by train of 260 unarmed 
Gurkhas en route for Peshawar, under the command of Captain 
Crampton, who agreed to break his journey, and a hundred of 
his men were equipped svith rifles from the fort. But despite 
these additional guards a mob rushed the telegraph office, smash- 
ing instruments and killing Robinson, who was armed only with 
an umbrella. ‘When the mob had done with him, he bore no 
resemblance to a human being. He was simply a bundle of ted 
rags’. Captain John Botting said in 1924. They were on the point 
of killing Mr Bennett, the Telegraph Master, when a picket 
commanded by Subedar Zardad Khan came up from the station 
and drove off his assailants at the point of the bayonet and dis- 
persed the crowd by flring eighteen rounds. Lala jiwan Lai. the 
C.I.D. Inspector who was present, heard the mob shouting, 'they 
killed our brethren and we shall kill them’. He found the situa- 
tion so dangerous, he told the Hunter Committee, that he left 
the place and went home. Mr Flomer noticed that the mob had 
armed themselves with lathis and railings, and they were bran- 
dishing them about. By 2 p.m. all telegraph and telephone wires 
out of Amritsar had been cut, and during the afternoon several 
railway goods yards were looted and trains derailed in the 
district. 

While these incidents were taking place within the city and 
at the railway goods yard, other rioters made a second attempt 
to CToss the railway lines. Mr Miles Irving and Mr Plomer saw 
a huge crowd approaching the bridge. Taking some mounted 
men with them the two officials rode towards the crowd and 
endeavoured to make them disperse, an object in which they 
were assisted by two Indian lawyers, Maqbool Mahmood and 
Gurdial Singh Salaria, who placed themselves between the mob 
and the soldiers, waving and shouting for both sides to go hack 
and for the soldiers to hold their 6re. Mr Salaria told the Congress 
Sub-Committee that some of the cro\vd agreed to disperse if they 
were given the bodies of their brethren who had been shot down. 
Feeling himself unable to reach the crowd effectively on foot, he 
isked for and was provided with a horse by Mr Plomer, tiding in 
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amongst the crowd and appealing for them to go back. The crowd 
was very much excited and were shouting, he says. Some of the 
mob threw sticks at the Deputy Commissioner, who was reluc- 
tant to give orders to fire in case the lawyers might be hit. But 
according to Mr Salaria, the soldiers began to fire without warn- 
ing. He and his friends were saved only by a miracle. Maqbool 
Mahmood told the Sub-Committee*. ‘After the first few shots, 
the crowd rushed back, but the firing was continued even after 
they began running away. Many of them were hit on the back. 
Most of the wounded were hit above the belt, on the face or on 
the head. From what I saw there myself, I have no hesitation in 
saying that such firing as was resorted to was unnecessary. The 
crowd could have been effectively dispersed without any firing 
or in any event by a few shots aimed at their legs.’ 

The Hunter Committee Report records that twenty or thirty 
casualties ensued and it observes 'at this stage, and of this crowd, 
we consider if certain that the temper and the determination to 
do violence was more obvious, more resolute and more vicious 
than that which had been exhibited earlier in the day, We think 
that the order to fixe was rightly given and we can find no 
grounds for saying that the necessity of the moment was in any 
way exceeded or abused.' 

Maqbool Mahmood relates: 

Tt was by mere accident that our lives were saved. I still 
believe if the authorities had a little more patience, we would 
have succeeded in taking the crowd back. It is a matter of regret 
that when the authorities decided to fire, they did not make any 
arrangement or an ambulance car or first aid. I believe some of 
the wounded might have been saved if timely medical assistance 
had been forthcoming. 

‘I witnessed many pathetic scenes and some gruesome sights. 

I saw a corpse actually with an eyeball and the whole brain 
blown out. I heard a dying man gasping, "Hindu Mussalmanki 
jai”. One incident is particularly noteworthy. A boy of sixteen 
or seventeen years of age lay wounded with his entraUs pro- 
truding, having been hit on the belly. When Dr Dhanpat Rai, 
Salaria and I approached him, he whispered, "I am dying, don't 
trouble about me, attend to my brethren. Hindu Mussalmanki 
jai.” The next moment he died. Many similar instances of 
notable sacrifice I noticed when I was pouring water into the 
mouths of the dying.’ 
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The mob, which Captain Massey estimated to number 40.000, 
went back into the city crying and shouting, ‘Innocent people 
have been shot’, as Dr Bal Mukuod, an assistant surgeon at the 
hospital, heard it. By 3 pjn., when Mr Miles Irving was informed 
of the incendiarism in the dty, all was quiet outside. A number 
of rioters had been killed and wounded, entirely justifiably 
according to the Hunter Committee. The Congress Sub- 
Committee, on the other band, while it granted that the crowd 
was in an ‘assertive mood’, recorded its opinion that there was 
‘no warrant for the firing’. The authorities, it declared, had 
omitted the usual stages. There had been no parleying, no 
humouring, no use of milder force. The mob had not indulged in 
excesses and there was no occasion for impatience. 

Our Englishwoman records : 

‘The afternoon passed slowly, with rumours and alarms which 
increased the suspense of the many women who did not know 
where their husbands were. Those of us who had anything to do 
were too busy to think, and three of the women and three of the 
babies were ill; but human nature is always the same, and 1 was 
amused to see on returning to my room that my dressing-table 
had been depleted of everything that could be used as a cosmetic, 
as if a horde of locusts had settled on it, and we had to make 
peace between one or two who “could not sit under a punkah” 
and the majority who were prepared to faint if it was turned 
off.’ 

At } p,m., Mr A, J. W. Kitchin, the Commissioner at Lahore, 
and the Deputy Inspector General of Police for the Punjab, 
Central Range, Mr C. G. Faiquhar, reached Amritsar by car, 
having received Mr Irving’s telegram at 1.30 p.m, General Dyer 
had been ordered to send 400 men from Jullundur that night, 
Irving was told. There was still no definite news of the position 
within the city; rumours said that the police force at the Kotwali 
had been wiped out but that there were still some Europeans 
alive in the dty. Asked if he could spate a striking force to enter 
the dty, Captain Massey stated that his small force was nor 
strong enough to do so as well as protect the Civil Lines, and the 
railway, and cover the evacuation of women and children to the 
Fort. But it might be possible to do so after nightfall, he thought, 
when the expected reinforcements arrived. The tension was 
relieved by the news that the Europeans in the Kotwali were in 
no danger. The safety of the vomen and children was the first 
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concern, Captain Massey trJd the conference of officials, and for 
an account of this operation we turn to our anonymous English- 
woman: 

‘About half an hour before sunset, news came that the Fort 
was ready to receive tis. Every possible conveyance had been 
secured, and we packed ourselves in, making a picture like Epsom 
road on the Derby Day. Very few had brought anything with 
them, so we stripped the house of everything that could be used 
as bedding during the coming night. 

‘The Fort of Gobindgarh, whidi we were now to know so well, 
was built over a hundred years ago by the great Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, to protect the treasure which he kept with the bankers of 
Amritsar, prosperous then as now. It is said that he employed 
an Italian engineer, and traces of its exotic origin linger in the 
names of the different blocks and passages. To reach the Fort, we 
had to CTOss the railway line, which our handful of troops had 
held all day against the hordes from the city, by the Rego bridge. 
We set forth with some trepidation; but the arrival of some 
Gurkha troops about thb time enabled the road to be picketed, 
and the way was safe. Men from the Central Followers’ Depot, 
armed with staves, accompanied us, and it was not long before 
we were driving through the winding entrances to the Port. 

‘Dusk was now falling, and we had to make haste to prepare 
for the night. We found places where we could, and most of us 
packed into the upper storey of the “Cavalier Block”, which 
rises in the centre of the great quadrangle. The heat, however, 
was stifling. There were not half a dozen fans in the whole Fort, 
including those in the hospital and the canteen hall, and many 
people found it the lesser of two evUs to spend the night on the 
ground outside. One or two had managed to get their bedding 
brought in by their servants, but the test were ill-equipped for 
the conditions they had to face. We distributed the heavy cloth- 
ing, blankets, and mgs which we had brought from the bunga- 
low, but there would not have been enough to go round if the 
garrison had not given up some of their blankets. Our next 
thought was to find a meal for the many women and children 
who had eaten nothing since early morning. We had only the 
scraps which we had brought away &om the bungalow, but once 
again the soldiers came to our rescue and gave up half (heir bread 
ration. All these things were being done at once, amid 
indescribable turmoil. 
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'A roll<all revealed 130 women and children, besides babies; 
the civilian men who were not too old or sick had already been 
posted to defence duties round the Fort and made up another 
fifty. A number of servants also had come down before the gates 
of the Fort closed at sundown, and presented another problem, 
as they required native food. While they were being given their 
handfuls of grain to last them till the morning, a grey-bearded 
old Sikh orderly, Sher Singh, proudly refused to take his share, 
saying he had often gone without food for two or three days on 
the field of battle. This man set a splendid example throughout, 
and indeed all the servants behaved well under very trying 
circumstances.’ 

The train bringing the 400 men, 175 Baluchis and 125 Royal 
Sussex Regiment, commanded by Major MacDonald, reached 
Amritsar at 1 1 p.m. That officer was told by Mr Kitchin that the 
situation was beyond civil control and that be, as senior military 
officer, should take such steps as the military situation demanded, 
and he was advised that he should take his troops into the city 
to rescue the Europeans at the Kotwali. Major MacDonald went 
at once, Mr Kitchin refraining from sending a Civil Officer with 
him, as he did not wish to embarrass Major MacDonald with the 
presence of a civil officer senior to himself. 

Major MacDonald marched to the Kotwali and returned, 
bringing out the four Europeans hiding there, Mr J. W. Thomp- 
son, Mr Ross, Mr Jarman and Sergeant Parsonage, and rescuing 
also Mrs Easdon and Miss Sherwood, who was so badly injured 
that she lay at the Fort, swathed in bandages for nineteen days 
before she could be moved. 

For the story of that night in Amritsar we return to our 
Englishwoman; 

Tt had long been dark, and we wie still working bard to get 
things straight and settle people down for the night, when I 
was suddenly drawn away by an officer, who whispered a request 
for a lantern in order to bring in what was left of Mr Thompson's 
body from one of the bank. Desj^rately afraid lest this news 
should spread, I secured the only lantern in the Fort for him, 
and he went away. We afterwards heard that this was the body 
of Sergeant Rawlings, which had Just been found, beaten to 
death, beneath the walb of the Fort, and not Mr Thompson’s, 
which had not then been recovered. When nothing more was 
left to be done, some of us went on to the ramparts for a few 
E 
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minutes' quiet, and from the top of the western wall we saw the 
native city ablaze with electric light — a contrast to the darkness 
behind us. 

‘At midnight we turned in, but daylight seemed to come before 
we had closed our eyes. The outlook was not pleasant for women 
who had never known a day’s real hardship before; they found 
themselves suddenly stripp^ of all the decencies and comforts 
they had come to look upon as necessities, and surrounded by the 
miseries of dirt, heat, and overcrowding. There was no sanita- 
tion; everything depended on the servants, who had not yet been 
organized. There was no privacy, and sve had to hide urjder our 
bedding to dress ourselves. Sixteen people shared one small room 
for the first three days, and those who had no rooms were really 
better off. There were no beds, no proper bedding, no mosquito- 
nets, no fans, and harrhy any lighting. No one had any small 
personal possessions or any change of clothing. The place was 
Infested with sandflies, and the stagnant water of the moat bred 
a virulent kind of mosquito. We did not know when we should 
get supplies of fresh food or milk, and as there were only twelve 
cups and about twenty plates, distribution of what food we had 
was difficult. One could summon up courage to face these condi- 
tions oneself, but the presence of so many babies and children 
made the situation really serious. One baby had developed 
typhoid fever that morning, and they all had requirements which 
could not he met. 

‘Our numbers were swelling, for not everybody had managed 
to get to the rallying-posts. During the first night three survivors 
who had escaped into the police station were brought out of the 
city in Indian clothes. They told us of the infuriat^ crowds that 
had swept through the city on that terrible afternoon, dru^ 
with their victory over unarmed men, and calling for “white 
blood”. A Dutch merchant had hidden all day, and had come out 
at nightfall, disguised in a "burla'’, the all-enveloping white 
cloth used by purdah women. An English lady doctor bad 
managed to conceal herself in her hospital while the crowd tried 
to find her, and she also had escaped in the evening. Two Indian 
la<ites, schaalceachers, who had driven out o/ (be city' in s dosed 
carriage, told us of the Sikh peasants who were pouring into the 
city with their iron-bound sticks. TTie booty from the National 
Bank had been carried out into the district as proof that the 
British rule was over, and all the riff-raff for miles round hurried 
in to be early on the spot if looting began again. The residents of 
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the railway quarters came on to us from the railway station, in 
which they had taken refuge. Tliey brought news of how the 
crowd had swept through the station, leaving behind them 
burning trucks and the hardly recognizable body of guard 
Robinson. Everything was done to stop false reports ; under the 
conditions I have described, morale was of paramount impor- 
tance. But the real truth was so often worse than anything 
rumour could invent that one realized the uses of censorship. It 
is not surprising that there was a certain amount of hysteria, but 
our people as a whole showed both courage and good sense. 

‘During the first three days every hour brought in some news 
from outside : of firing at Lahore, of murders at Kasui, of trains 
derailed and lines tom up, of telegraph wires cut and Govern- 
ment buildings and railway stations burnt; and we were very 
anxious about Europeans in the neighbourhood. The news was 
often vague, but with the breakdown in communications and 
our own experience we were left to imagine the worst, and the 
native population had some excuse for their belief that the 
British raj was over. The situation was so precarious, and troops 
for defensive purposes so scarce, that it was derided to evacuate 
the Alexandra School, just inside the Civil Lines, in which the 
Indian Christian School children had been collected until now. 
It might be supposed by English readers that these children 
would have been safe from their own countrymen, but on the 
day of the riots the aowd set fire to one school, with the girls 
inside, and it was only the timely arrival of a small band of police 
that saved them. We were told now to prepare to receive them, 
and when they anived they brought our numbers up to about 
400 — a heavy strain on our resources, but they were grateful 
and worked splendidly. 

'An office was established in the canteen hall, and all the 
civilian inhabitants of the Tort and their servants were registered. 
After a few days passes were issued for going out of the Fort, but 
this was not allowed without an armed escort, and everybody 
had to he back before sunset. The time at which the pass-holder 
was due to retiun was registered, so that if he or she failed to 
report at the office at the hour named a search party could be 
sent out immediatdy. 

'Thedaysweremonotonous.andwehad to keep very quiet for 
the sake of Miss Sherwood, who was lying between life and death'. 

When day dawned on April 1 ith, the authorities at Amritsar, 
civil and military, knew not what to expect. The city was in the 
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hands of a mob, all telephone and tdegrapb communications 
with the outside world were cut, and gangs of villagers, they 
learned, were tearing up railway tracks and derailing trains. The 
city of Lahore, the capital of the Province, was in the hands of 
the mob, Mr Kitchin told them. Inside Amritsar, a CJ.D. officer 
who came out in disguise, said gangs of rioters were marching 
about crying 'Murder the Europeans. This is the time that we 
should rise.' 

‘For all we knew, we were the only white men left in India', 
Commissioner Kitchin stated in 1914, 
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The code telegram General Dyer received at Jullundui at 4 p.m. 
on April 10th, saying that troops, guns and an aeroplane were 
needed urgently in Amritsar, was confirmed at y.15 p.in. by a 
further telegram which told him that arson, looting and the 
murder of Europeans had taken place. The Divisional Com- 
mander at Lahore, General Sir William Beynon, requested him 
to dispatch a hundred British and a hundred Muslim troops to 
Amritsar at once. Dyer instructed his Brigade-Major, Captain 
Briggs, to send a telegram to Amritsar stating that help was on 
the way, a message which reached there by roundabout means. 
The relief force, consisting of a hundred British soldiers of the 
i-25th London Regiment and two hundred Indians, a hundred 
more Indians than Dyer had been asked to send, left Jullundui 
in a special train at 1 a.m., reaching Amritsar at five o'clock on 
the morning of the iith. Their Commander, Major F. A. S. 
Clarke, having handed them over to Major MacDonald, returned 
to Jullundur, where he repotted to Dyer the existence 'of an 
unsatisfactory situation which the civil authorities had given 
up attempting to controT. 

At 1 p.m. on the iith an order came from the Divisional 
Commander for General Dyer to go himself to Amritsar, which 
was in bis command, and to take such measures as he considered 
necessary to restore order. There is a big show coming’. Dyer 
told his son, Captain Ivon Dyer, and before he left at 6 p.m. he 
ordered him to guard the bungalow where his mother and cousin 
Alice were living, telling him. Tou will sleep under a tree beside 
the verandah’. 

April nth passed peacefully in Amritsar. In the morning the 
Deputy Commissioner was told that large crowds were collecting 
and were proposing (0 accompany the funerals of those who had 
been killed the day before who, he learned, numbered between 
eight and eleven. Sending for two lawyers, Maqbool Mahmood 
and Mr Yasin, he dispatched them into the dty to convey his 
order that not more than four people would be allowed to accom- 
pany each funeral cortege. In his testimony to the Congress Sub- 
Committee, Maqbool Mahmood had this to say: 
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‘We then went to the city and explained the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s orders to the people. The people did not listen and 
insisted on a procession and said it was a religious function. We 
came back to the Deputy Commissioner with those whom the 
people sent with us. We explained the whole situation to him. 
His attitude was most offensive. He became very angry and tvas 
trembling. He shouted at us, “No more talking. We have seen 
our dead bodies charred. Our temper is changed.” We expressed 
our sorrow for the murders. This drove him wild and he shouted 
out, “You are sorry now, you ought to have been sorry when you 
were attending those foohsh meetings of yours, and you may be 
sorry before you leave.” We simply said that we have never 
attended or addressed any foolish meetings and withdrew. 
Colonel Smith was present all the time at the station and sug- 
gested bombing of the city to quiet the mob.' 

The funerals took place in the afternoon, large processions 
following them to the city gates and small parties only sccoffi* 
panying them to the burial and burning grounds. The people, 
says Dr Muhammad Abdullah Fauq, were very angry that th^ 
were not allowed to attend the funerals of ‘the martyrs of their 
nation'. No excesses were committed and the funerals were 
finished by 4 p.m. 

During the day Commissioner Kitchin, who remained in 
Amritsar in consultation with Mr Irving but who did not take 
over charge from him, received a number of reports from the 
outlying districts. The railway line between Amritsar and Lahore 
had been cut at Atari, a goo^ train derailed, the telegraph lines 
cut at Gurdaspur and Dhairiwal, he was told, and a number of 
Manjha fats were collecting to enter and plunder the city. People 
were streaming out of the villages and there were the wildest 
rumours that the bazaars would be looted. The position at Lahore 
was difficult to ascertain because the only means of communica- 
tion was by phonophone, which made hearing very hard. The 
information he received brought him to the conclusion, Mr 
Kitchin told the Hunter Committee ‘It was necessary to strike 
goidsiy ani stn’se ’nari in orha to save dne totA peojlA wd. 
above all to save the army from disaffection’. It was necessary, 
he considered, to inform the people that the authorities con- 
sidered that a state of war had broken out, that they must settle 
down and that 'our patience was nearly exhausted’. 

At noon the troops were marched into the dty and a 
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proclamation was given to a number of lawyers for distribution, 
stating : 

The troops have orders to restore order in Amritsar and to 
use all force necessary. No gathering of persons nor processions 
of any sort wll be allowed. All gatherings will be fired upon. 
Any persons leaving the dly in groups of more than four will be 
fired on. Respectable persons should keep indoors.’ 

In addition, the Principal of the Khalsa College was asked to 
get his students to tell the people that the authorities considered 
that a state of war had broken out and they must settle down. 
All third class bookings to Amritsar from neighbouring stations 
were stopped in order to discourage innocent strangers from 
coming into so grave a situation. Orders were sent to village 
headmen in the district to keep watch and ward on the railways 
and magistrates were sent to se\’eral villages to organise local 
levees. In addition to these preventive measures, an armoured 
train was sent out to reconnoitre the position generally. 

In the evening a large aowd, ao,ooo strong, gathered at the 
house of Dr Bashir, the Secretary of the Satyagrahis, which 
caused so much noise that it awoke Dr Fauq, who went across 
the bazaar to see what was happening. Five hundred of the 
crowd, he learned, had been allowed inside the house, and their 
spokesman demanded that a resolution be passed to the effect 
that, if the Government agreed to take no steps about the dis- 
turbances on the 10th, the fiartol would be brought to an end. 
Dr Bashir urged them to terminate the hartal and he warned 
them that no such assurance could be given. It was freely said 
in the city, states Dr Fauq, that while the Government ruled 
outside, the Hindus and Muslims ruled inside. 

That night Commissioner Kitchin went to Lahore, where he 
had a conference with the lieutenant Governor and the Officer 
Commanding troops, returning to Amritsar by motor car and 
seeing no signs of unrest on the road, which he found packed 
with traffic. 

After a three-hour journey by road, General Dyer, who was 
accompanied by his staff officers. Captain Briggs and Captain 
Bostock, reached Amritsar at 9 pjn., finding, says his biographer, 
the railway station in a state of tumult, filled with fugitives 
clamouring for transport out of the city. 'Oh, Gentlemen, why 
are you here? Your place is to protect the ladies. You wOI report 
to me’, Dyer told them. 
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Calling a conference in a railivay coach, Dyer reviewed the 
situation Avith the Deputy Commissioner, his assistant and the 
Superintendent of Police. He was informed of the riots, murders, 
attacks on individuals and arson on the loth and he was told 
particularly of the ‘dastardly attack’, as he later labelled it, on 
Miss Sherwood. He was informed that the authorities were not 
in possession of the city, which was in a state of lawlessness and 
open revolt, ‘impenitcntly hostile', as Miles Irving desaibed it. 
The situation was very aitical, the Deputy Commissioner 
stated. There was a great danger from outside if the villagers 
rose. The situation had no parallel since the Mutiny, Mr Irving 
declared. The hotheads thought the Government was failing. An 
influx of country people threatened to swell the ranks of (he 
mob, and it was said that a Danda Fauj, a 'bludgeon army’, was 
to be formed which would drive out the British by 'slaps alone’. 
Arrangements had been made to arm it and large consignments 
of sticks were on the way. 

In the evidence he gave to the Hunter Committee Genera! 
Dyer stated that he was asked by the civil authorities to take 
control. Miles Irving said he could not deal with the situation, 
that it was beyond civil control and that ‘I should take matters in 
hand', Dyer stated. He understood the position to be that dril 
law was at an end and that military law would have to take its 
place for the time being. It was necessary for him to act without 
the actual declaration of martial law; the position relieving him 
of the necessity of consulting the civil authority of the district. 

According to Mr Ian Colvin, General Dyer's biographer, at 
this lime ‘Mr Miles Irving looked like a man broken by fatigue, 
anxiety and the weight of responsibility too heasy for his 
shoulders', and he tells us that ‘the easy confidence and manifest 
strength of the Genera! must have been very reassuring to this 
harassed individual, who freely handed over a situation 
altogether beyond his control'. To await events was not the 
General's way', declares Mr Colvin and he goes on to say. 'How 
was he to fight the rebels, how was he to bring them to decisive 
action in the narrow streets and winding lanes of Amritsar? It 
wTis a problem, as he afterwards explain^ to Mrs Dyer, which 
seemed to him, with his little force, insoluble, unless, indeed, he 
could get them somehow in the open. And that seemed too much 
to hope for.' o ■ ■ u 

The troops at General Dyer’s disposal consisted of 47 f ^ 

and 710 Indian soldiers, composed as follows: the original 
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garrison consisting of 184 officers and men of the Somerset Light 
Infantry and forty-one men of the 12th Ammunition Column, 
R.A.; the 277 Gurkhas detrained at Amritsar on the loth; the 
130 men of the 2-6th Battalion of the Royal Sussex Regiment 
(who were sent back to Lahore on the 1 3th), thirteen men man- 
ning the two armoured cars equipped with machine guns and 
181 men of the i-i24th Baluchis, who had arrived from Lahore 
during the night of the 10th; and the force sent from Jullundur 
on the nth, consisting of 107 men of the i-25th London Regi- 
ment, twenty-one men of the 54th Sikhs, roi men of the 59th 
Rifles and 130 men of the a-iyist Infantry. 

Before him stood a city filled wfh 160,000 people in open 
rebellion. Dyer believed, and around him lay country seething 
with discontent. lUots and disturbances had occurred, he knew, 
in Lahore and in other dties, and he believed himself almost 
completely isolated with his small force. ‘I thought they were 
trying to isolate me and my forces', he told the Hunter Com- 
mittee and he said, ‘Everything pointed to the fact that there was 
a widespread movement, and that it was not confined to Amritsar 
alone. I looked upon these men as rebels who were trying to 
Isolate my forces and cut me off from other supplies.' 

That night, at 12.30 a.m.. General Dyer marched with a small 
force to the Kotwali, seeing no mob but finding the fires still 
burning in several looted buildings. He brought Inspector Ashraf 
Khan out in order to ascertain from him the names of the ring- 
leaders of the riot. He then proceeded to reorganize his forces, 
reducing the pickets in order to build up a larger striking force. 

Next morning, after the city had been surveyed by an aero- 
plane sent from Lahore, the pilot of which reported that all was 
quiet, Dyer marched through Amritsar with 125 British troops 
and 310 Indian soldiers and two armoured cars, finding insolent 
crowds, who shouted slogans and spat on the ground, assembled 
at the Sultanwind Cate, which he had some difficulty in dis- 
peKing. He considered the advbability of opening fire, but he 
thought it would not be quite right to take such a drastic 
measure until he had issued a proclamation personally, he told 
the Hunter Committee. 

This he issued through the police, stating : 

“The inhabitants of Amritsar arc hereby warned that if they svUl 
cause damage to any property or wiU commit any acts of violence 
in the environments of Amritsar, it will be taken ,fnr granted 
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that such acts have been committed in Amritsar City itself and 
the offenders will be punished according to niilitar>' law. All 
meetings and gatherings are hereby prohibited and will be dis- 
persed at once under military hw'/ 

The police, acting under military protection, made twehe 
arrests of ringleaders of the mob, and after the)’ had been 
brought out of the city, Dyer heard that a meeting had been 
held at the Hindu Sabha High School demanding their release. 

On his return to Headquarters in the Ram Eagh, Dyer was 
told that a report had come that the Fort at Lahore had been 
taken, that the Indian troops had mutinied and that the 
Lieutenant-Governor had been killed. Disttubing rumours, the 
impact of which was not lessened by the request from Lahore 
that Dyer should send back some of his British troops, to which 
Commissioner Kitchin replied. T am anxious not to reduce the 
British force until we know that the Indian troops are sound, 
and a message was sent to Lahore stating, ‘Baluchis on guard are 
showing some sign of insubordination a suggestion of disloyalt)' 
which General Dyer subsequently denied. 

Messages and reports informed Dyer of the situation. A tepott 
received by aeroplane stated that Lahore wxs quiet, but that the 
station at Kasur had been wtecked and tw-o Europeans murderM. 
The armoured train sent out on the nth reporjrd that the 
stations beyond Kasur were quiet. All telegraph wires between 
Amritsar and Lahore were cut, stated the Telegraph Master. 
Near at hand the news was more disturbing. The countr)’ 
living near Amritsar wre Booding into the city, Dj’er was told, 
bringing with them ox carts and donkeys to carry' away the loot 
they hoped to get. That night a small force was sent to the village 
of Tarn Taran where trouble had been reported, but through a 
misunderstanding it returned to Amritsar and. on its departure, 
a crowd tried to loot the Treasury, being deterred by an Inspector 
of Police w’ith a small force w-ho putting on a bold front drove 
the crowd away. 

On Sunday morning, Apnl ijth. General Dyer, accompanied 
by the Dqnit)- Commissioner and the Superimendent of roiice. 
set out from the Ram Bagh to march through Amritsar in order 
to make a proclamation, which was read at nineteen prominent 
places at ^t of drum. The procession was led by fmpertor 
Ashraf Khan, riding a white horse, who was follow^ a 
bamboo cart in which sat the drummer and Malik Fateh Khan. 
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whom Mr Irving describes as ‘a sort of unofficial public orator, a 
man who had great natural charm of oratory, much in demand 
on ceremonial occasions'. The prodamation was read twice in 
Urdu at each place and it was plained twice in Punjabee, the 
language of the common people, of whom some 500 collected to 
hear each reading. The aow^ were laughing and 'not behaving 
very well’, according to Dyer. Malik Fateh Khan told the Hunter 
Committee that the people 'all jeered' and Sub-Inspector 
ObaiduUah testified he heard people say, 'We will hold a meet- 
ing; let us be fired on’. Dyer was told that people were saying, 
‘This is all blufi; he won’t hre’. 'Let them do what they will; we 
will hold a meeting’, Dr Fauq heard people shouting near the 
Kotwali. 

Two separate proclamations were read. The first stated: 

‘The inhabitants of Amritsar are warned by means of this 
proclamation that if they damage any property or commit any 
act of violence in the neighbourhood of Amritsar, such acts will 
be considered to have been instigated from the city of Amritsar, 
and we shall arrange to punish the inhabitants of Amritsar in 
accordance with the military law. Ail meetings and assemblies 
are prohibited by this proclamation, and we shall act in 
accordance with the military law In order to disperse all such 
assemblies forthwith.’ 

The second ordered : 

1. Tt is hereby notified that no inhabitant of Amritsar is per- 
mitted to go out of the city in his own or in a hired conveyance 
or on foot without obtaining a pass from the undermentioned 
officers’ Oisting nine). 

1. 'No inhabitant of the city is permitted to go out of his house 
after 8 p.m. Persons going out into the street after 8 p.nj. will be 
liable to be shot.' 

5. ‘No procession is permitted at any time in the bazaars or in 
any part of the city or at any place outside the city. Any such 
procession or gathering wiD be considered illegal, and will be 
dealt M-ith accordingly, and, if necessary’, will be dispersed by 
means of arms.' 

Both proclamations were signed by Brigadier General R. E. 
Dyer, Commander, 4; Brigade. 

At the meeting of the Hunter Committee, at which he gave 
evidence. Dyer was asked the significance of the qualification ‘if 
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necessary'. He replied, 'It may not always be necessary'. He said 
he was quite justified, if he toM the people to disperse and they 
refused to do so, in dispersing-them by force of arms because 
‘they had defied my autbwity and U would not be necessary in 
my opinion to say to them any more*. 

While the column was marching round the city making the 
proclamation, four Indians paraded the streets, one beating an 
empty kerosene tin and another announcing that a meeting 
would be held that afternoon. At 1240 p.m. General Dyer was 
told that a meeting in the Jatlianwala Bagh was planned for that 
afternoon. As it was getting too hot for his troops, he ordered 
the column to return to the Ram Bagh. 

At 4 pun. Superintendent Rehill came to inform Dyer that 
Mr Lewis, the manager of the Crown Cinema, had come out of 
the city in disguise to report that the meeting was being held. 
Questioned by the Hunter Committee as to why he made no 
attempt to prevent it being held, General Dyer answered, 'f went 
there as soon as I could. I had to think the matter out, I had to 
organize my forces and make up my mind as to where I might 
put my pickets. I thought I had done enough to make the crowd 
not meet. If they were going to meet, I had to consider the 
military situation and make up my mind what to do, which took 
me a certain amount of time.' 

On receiving Mr. Lewis's report, Dyer decided to proceed to 
the Jalhanwala Bagh which was situated in the heart of the city, 
about a mile and a half from the Ram Bagh. The opportunity 
had come for him to strike the decisive Wow, suggests his 
biographer who puts the position General Dyer faced thus; 

‘He could not remain on the defensive. His forces were not 
only small; part of them was wanted elsewhere, and the rebellion 
was spreading. On the 10th the mob had struck a blow that was 
reverberating over India. It had given heart to their cause. They 
had tasted blood, they had not been punished, they began to feel 
themselves masters of the situation. Therefore, with a wasting 
force, he opposed a growing force. His best hope lay in immediate 
action. 

‘So much was clear. But how to strike? In the narrow streets, 
among the high houses and mazy lanes and courtyards of the 
dey the rebels had the advantage of position. They could harass 
him and avoid his blow. Street fighting he knew to be a bloody, 
perilous, inconclusive business, in which, besides, the innocent 
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were likely to suffer more than the guilty. Moreover, if the rebels 
chose their ground cunningly, and made their stand in the 
neighbourhood of the Golden Temple, there was the added risk 
of kindling the fanaticism of the Sikhs. Thus he was in this 
desperate situation; he could not wait, and he could not fight. 

‘But this unexpected gift of fortune, this unhoped for defiance, 
this concentration of the rebels in an open space — it gave him 
such an opportunity as he could not have devised. It separated 
the guilty from the innocent, it placed them where he would 
have wished them to be — within reach of bis sword- The enemy 
had committed such another mistake as prompted Cromwell to 
explain at Dunbar, “the Lord hath delivered them into my 
hands”.’ 

Dyer reviewed his forces. Of his 407 British and 759 Indian 
troops, 389 British and 381 Indian were already allocated to 
various duties: 


Station pickets 

57 

Bridge guards 

u 

Detachment at Tam Taran 

22 

Armoured trains 

43 

Fort Gobina Gath 

86 

Cantonment 

190 

Detachment at Tam Taran 

34 

Detachment at Dbarival 

26 

Detachment at Atari 

40 

Train escorts 

So 

line repair escorts 

to 

Construction train 

10 

Blockhouse on railway 

40 

Pickets 


Kotwali in city 

50 


He needed to leave a strong guard at his headquarters, and 
when this had been allocated, he set out accompanied by 200 
men. a hundred of whom were dropped off as pickets as the 
column proceeded through the city. When he turned info the 
bazaar from which the JallianwaU Baph led, General Dyer had 
with him ninety Indian troops, fifty of them armed with rifles 
and fort)' with knives, and the men manning the two armoured 
cars. In one militar)' car sat General D)'er3nd Captain Briggs, in 
another Mr Rehill and Mr PJomer. The Sepo)-s marched in front 
and behind. 
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C.I.D. Inspector Jowahal Lai was already in the Jalliaowala 
Bagh, where his ‘plain clothes’ saved him from recognition by 
the crowd, whom he heard exdaiming, ‘What do we care for 
military orders? What can the military do?’ Pratap Singh was 
one of the crowd. Five months later he told the Congress Sub- 
committee: 

*1 heard no proclamation at all on April ijth, declaring 
Martial Law or prohibiting public meetings. Nor did any such 
proclamation reach my Bazaar on that day. I reached the Jallian- 
wala Bagh about 4 p.m. with my son, Kirpa Singh, nine years 
old. I went to hear Babu Kanhya Lai's lecture, because that was 
advertised in our Bazaar. About half an hour after my arrival, 
the noise of an aeroplane svas heard. I was about a dozen paces 
distant on the side of the platform where the entrance svas. Hans 
Raj spoke. He had put up the picture of Dr Kitchlew and said 
that his portrait would preside. He said (hat men were wTong- 
fuUy shot on the loth, because they were going at that time to 
make a complaint to the Deputy Commissioner. He also said 
(hat a resolution should be passM asking for the repeal of the 
Rowlatt Act. Gopinath then read a poem about the faryad of the 
people not being heard. There was nothing at all in what I heard 
which was agairut the Government.' 

Then he saw the soldiers rushing into the Bagh. 

The Amritsar Wor Oiary for April 13, Jpip, states that the 
CTowd was dispersed by Ore and it records that 1,650 rounds were 
fired, the casualties being estimated at from aoo to 300. The city 
was ‘absolutely quiet and not a soul to be seen’ that night when 
General Dyer marched through Amritsar to see if his orders had 
been obey^. 
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‘THE DECISIVE FACTOR' 


The first news of the firing in the fallianwala Bagh reached 
Lahore at 11.15 p.m. in a garbled message received by the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Mr Farquhar, who telephoned it to 
Mr Thompson, the Chief Secretary, which stated that a pro- 
hibited meeting had been dispersed and there were rumours of 
heavy casualties. More complete information arrived at 3 a.m. 
on the 14th, when Mr Waythen, Principal of the Sikh Khalsa 
College in Amritsar, and Mr Jacob of the Indian Civil Service 
brought a letter from the Deputy Commissioner written at 1 a.m. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyet and Mr i^Cchin. the Commissioner, were 
roused and they read the letter together. Mr Miles Irving said 
that a proclamation had been read in the city prohibiting public 
meetings. He went on : 

'A meeting had been advertised for 4.30 that day, and the 
General said he would attend it with 200 men. I did not think 
that the meeting would be held, or if held would disperse, so I 
asked the General to excuse me. as 1 wanted to go to the Fort. 

‘I learn that the Military found a large meeting of some five 
thousand men, and opened fire without warning, killing about 
two hundred. Firing went on for about ten minutes. 

‘I went through the dty at night with the General, and all 
was absolutely still. 

‘I much regret that I was not present, but when out previously 
with the Military the greatest forefaeaiance had been used in 
making the people disperse. I had absolutely no idea of the action 
taken.' 

Without waiting for further information, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer at once sent a wireless message to Simla, stating : 

‘At Amritsar yesterday Brig.-General Dyer and Deputy Com- 
missioner read proclamation in dty forbidding all public meet- 
ings. Froefamation proclaimed 6y beat of drum and read and 
explained at several places in dty. In spite of this, meeting 
attended by 6,000 was held at 4.30 contrary to Deputy Com- 
missioner’s expectation. Troops present under command of 
General Dyer fired, killing about 100. Deputy Commissioner not 
79 
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present. Military report not yet received. City quiet at night but 
political effect on Manjha (the Sikh tract around Lahore and 
Amritsar) and troops uncertam. bi view of possibilities General 
Officer Commanding is arranging to draft into Lahore more 
troops, British and Indian.' 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab expressed no opinion 
about General Dyer’s action, and he was told by the messengers, 
incorrectly, that Dyer had used only British troops as the Indian 
troops had refused to fire, and that no civil officer had been wth 
him. O’Dwyer sent Commissioner Kitchin back to Amritsar. 

During the morning of the 14th. General Sir William Beynon 
received a despatch from Dyer reporting his operations from 
April nth, in which he stated the inhabitants of Amritsar had 
b«n warned, if they held meetings, they would be fired on. 
Coming to the events of the 13th, he reported; 

T entered the faUianwala Bagh by a very narrow lane which 
necessitated my leaving my armours cars behind. 

‘On entering I saw a dense crowd estimated at about 5,000, a 
man on a raised platform addressing the audience and making 
gesticulations with his hands. 

‘I realized ray force was small and to hesitate might induce 
attack. I immediately opened fire and dispersed the crowd. 

‘I estimate that between 200 and 300 of the aowd were killed. 
My party fiired 1,650 rounds.' 

Beynon telephoned O'Dwyer, giving him the substance of 
Dyer’s report and telling him that Dyer’s action had crushed the 
rebellion at Amritsar at its heart. Not only in Amritsar, 
O'Dwyer replied. As the news of the firing in the Jallianwala 
Bagh got around, he said, it would prevent its spreading else- 
where. Beynon told O’Dwyer he was sending a message to 
General C^er stating, 'Your Action Correct’. Could he add 
‘Lieutenant-Governor Approves?' enquired the Divisional Com- 
mander. O'Dwyer, who was fully occupied by reports of disturb- 
ances which were pouring in, says in his book India As I knew It 
he made no note of the telephone conversation except that he 
was struck by the reassuring news that Indian and Gurkha 
troops had been used and that General Dyer had been accom- 
panied by the Superintendent of Police. He had at first, he says, 
some hesitation in complying with Beynon’s request as Dyer $ 
action was a military one, but ‘on further reflection I thought it 
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advisable to endorse General Beynon's approval’, he says. The 
time was not one for disputing the necessity for military action, 
he told the Hunter Committee, and he explained, ‘I approved of 
General Dyer’s action in dispersing by force the rebellious gather- 
ing and thus preventing further rebellious acts. It was not for me 
to say he had gone too far when I was told by his superior officer 
that he fuUy approved of General Dyer’s action.' 

The substance of Dyer’s report was transmitted to Simla by 
wireless and, we learn from Captain L. V. S. Blacker of the 
Guides (On Secret Patrol In High Asia) that it was picked up by 
the Bolsheviks, who were trying to negotiate an anti-British 
alliance with the Amir of Afganistan. for he says. The Soviet- 
Afgan defeat in the Jalllanwala fiagh at Amritsar, on the Khyber 
line, had rather disgusted out sporting cousins of Kabul and 
Kandahar’. 

The Government of India passed on Dyer’s report to London 
and on April i8th the India Office issued a statement about the 
Punjab disturbances which said: 

'At Amritsar April 13th (he mob defied the proclamation for* 
bidding public meetings. Firing ensued and 200 casualties 
occuned.’ 

No one in London, apparently, gave the matter a second 
thought. Six months were to elapse before Amritsai became news 
in England and the name of the Jallianwala Eagh a household 
word. 

The story of how the news of the Jallianwala Bagh firing was 
brought to Lahore and transmitted to London has carried us 
ahead of events. On the 13th, after consulting with General 
Beynon and the Chief Justice, Sir Henry Rattigan, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer sent this message to the Government of India by wire- 
less: 

‘Railway stations between Kasur and Amritsar looted. British 
soldier killed and two British officers injured at Kasur. Bands of 
rebels reported on move. Kasur and Tarn Taran Treasuries 
attacked. State of open rebellion exists in parts of districts of 
Lahore and Amritsar, Lieutenant Governor, with concurrence of 
General Officer Commanding i6th Division and Chief Justice 
High Court, requests Governor General in Council to suspend 
functions of ordinary criminal courts in Amritsar and Lahore 
districts, to establish martial law therein and to direct trial of 
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offendeis under Section 2 of moTual 

(aUo%vine trial by ordinary courts instead of by courts maruai 

Ueie the latter procedure is not "SS rtar^B on 

be borne in mind. Situation cntipJ. Moveable “J™" 
march from Perozepore to Amntsar through worst tract w.l 
guns tomorrow morning.’ 


The Government of Into at r“ 

of martial law in the Pnniab. stating hat, „( 

is satisfied that a state of open rebelhon agamst 
the government exists in certain parts of 
Punjab', but, due to the difficulties of ‘“t , affi the 

was’no; reedved by Sir 0'D^« ”ntd >4*. ‘f 

day described by him as 'the high watermark ; 

These powers were, he says, a most potent '»'f .P“ “ 
the disorders. Martial law had not been ®“ 1,3d 

Mutiny and he explains that 'its unexpected production n 
tamedLe and mos? saluury 

difficulties likely to arise from the Kercise of these no 1 po 
by inexperienced officers he says he “ ““fj. 

keep the administration of martial law , . intention, 

But when he informed the Government of India ^ 

he received an emphatic veto. Martial law powers t 

the General Officer Commandmg Troops, he was told, 
only can exercise those powas . There was no p j 
Lieitenant Governor to take the line he proposed Thm m eli 
O'Dwyer observes, the civil government had to Stan ^ 
couldgive advice hut it rested with the 
accept or reject it. The soldiers, O'Divyer 
sider the situation from the military standpoint, a att 
whioh he dwells, he says in hw memoirs, due « “ j 

m the libd action he brought subsequently against an 
who was in 1919 a member of the Sn™™™'”'', ,, „( ,be 

The martial law ordinance suspended ‘ ^ l„ners 

ordinary criminal courts and ratabiished 
to trv offences arising from the disturbances, an _-,;nn 
datrf to Mafch ,o.h. A, Sir Michael O'Dwyer's suggestion, 
death as the only penalty which could >>= j P was 

Hon for rebelhon, for waging war apinst the Rug Eroi« • 
mitigated by the alternative punishments of transporta 


rigorotis imprisonment, .i,,. , yth «:avs Sir Michael 

The Government of India passed on the 1 4tn, s > 
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O’Dwyer, a special Resolution asserting ‘in the clearest possible 
manner’, their intention to (uevent by all means, however 
drastic, any recurrence of the ^cesses that had occurred, and 
which declared that the Governor-General ‘will not hesitate to 
employ the ample resource at its disposal to suppress organized 
outrage, rioting, or concerted opposition to the maintenance of 
law and order’, and the Resolution stated, ‘To those servants of 
Government who are charged with the onerous responsibility of 
suppressing excesses against public peace and tranquility, the 
Governor-General in Coundl extends the fullest assurance of 
countenance and support’. ‘Brave words’, says O’Dwyer, which 
were quickly forgotten when the crisis which inspired them had 
passed. 

O’Dwyer stated in 1924 that he was told on April 12th on the 
telephone by an official of the Home Department at Simla that, 
if troops had to fire, they should make an example. 

The situation on April i4fh, as O’Dwyer saw it, was still 
menacing. Looting, arson and murder had occurred in Lahore, 
Kasur and Amritsar. Rail lines and telegraph wires had been cut 
all over the province. Trains had been derailed and minor dis- 
turbances had occurred in many small towns and villages. Order 
had been restored, for the moment, in the chief cities. April 14th 
brought news of a major outbreak, this time at Gujianwala, and 
several smaller ones in half-a-dozen places, which had broken out 
before the salutar)’ news from Amritsar had time to take efect. 
Railway strikes were reported from several important junctions, 
all part. Sir Michael O’Dwyer consider^, of a concerted move- 
ment, a most serious development for the paralysis of transport 
would make it impossible to move troops to crush the rebellion, 
which he believed to be still rapidly spreading. 

‘The Gujranwala disturbance came on us rather as 3 shock’, 
says O’Dwyer, and it was inspired, he believed, by the news of 
the disorders in Amritsar and Lahore. No trouble occurred at 
Gujranwala, a town of 25,000 inhabitants thirty-seven miles 
from Lahore, between April 6th to 13th, but at 7 a.m. on the 
14th the police received a report that the body of a dead calf was 
hanging on the bridge by the railway station. As such an exhibi- 
tion was likely to foment bad blood between Hindus and 
Muslims, it was removed but not before news of its presence had 
circulated. Shops were closed and crowds collected at the station, 
stopping and stoning a train which arrived from Lahore. A mob 
set the bridge on fire, destroyed the telegraph ^viIes for a hundred 
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yards and did considerable damage at the 
Superintendent Heron arrived ™th a posse ”[ “w He me 
1 1 a.m. He was greeted with cri« of ‘M f me 

the order to fire, himseU firing his revolver, "r Ihree oHh 
mob being wounded, an action approved by the Hunter Com 
mittee. Driven from the railway station the m* stieamed bxk 
into the town, setting fire to the Post Office, ll>= Deputy Com 
missioner, an Indian, failing to give the pohce ^ “J;’ 
dereliction of duty which the Hunter Committee ™ "gj 
to criticism. All luiopeans were hurriedly o“lloot^ ““ 
to the Treasury. There were no troops m the town. MBsag 
requesting help were sent to Lahore, where they were co 
cated to Sir Michael O'Dwyer about i p.m. 

No troops were avaOable nearer than Rawalpindi, aoo mu« 
away, he 4s told, and they could not * „es 

eve^ng. 'The position seemed somewhat hopdess *ervB 
O’Dwyer. A dangerous situation existed in Cujran 
inexperienced Indian civil oficer was in oharge Jor the D Fj 
Commissioner, Colonel O’Brien, had recently 
He was still in Lahore, 0’D'«T'e' 

Colonel O’Brien was on his way back '(-.^al 

oanied by a small escort. O’Dwyer conferred with GenOT 
Beynon. There were no troops to send. ’What about aerop 
he'^nqulred. The question of “i"? aeroplanes in mi^ dm 
turbances had already been discussed he says, and it hadW 
agreed that they should not bomb inhabited areas as th f 
injure innocent people, but they could Dy low 
guns under the same conditions as troops would f ‘ 
Lionel Minchin, in command of the Mr Force, ™ m 
and it was agreed to send three planes to Gultanwala under tbes 

One of these planes was flown by Captain D. 

M.c„ D.r.c., and before taking off he was told the nriw 
city was not to be bombed unless necessary and 
be bombed only if in the open’. Hying at low l"d he 
crowd of about ijo people outside the village of IWrfl, 
mUes northwest of Gujranwala. He dropped 'hi'e ta 
failed to explode and Wo fell near *' P“'’'’,”J‘'™®as ,hat a 
people were seen to drop and it was learned a py^jed. 

Lman and a boy were kilW and two m^dightly 
As the people ran for cover, Captam Carberp' fired ^ . jy 
tarn hti machine gun to ensure that they dispersed effectively. 
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Continuing his flight, he spotted a group of about fifty people 
outside the village of Ghatjakh, one mile to the southwest of 
Gujranwala. He dropped two bombs, one exploding. The aowd 
ran into the village, Captain Carberry firing twenty-five rounds 
without visible effect. Turning towards Gujranwala, he saw a 
party of about 200 people assembled in a field near a large red 
building, which was in fact the Khalsa High School. He dropped 
one bomb which burst in the courtyard, apparently wounding 
several people, and he fired thirty rounds at a party which took 
refuge in a house, three boys being hit and wounded. He then 
carried on over the town, dropping various bombs, their location 
being uncertain and their number inexact, two of which burst 
near the railway level crossing near the station, killing six and 
wounding a dozen people. He fired 100 to 150 rounds upon 
patties who appeared to be proceeding from the station towards 
the civil lines. Captain Carberry then returned to Lahore, land- 
ing at 3. JO p.m. Of the other two planes dispatched, one took no 
action, the other firing twenty-five rounds at a crowd near the 
level aossing. One of their pilots. Lieutenant Kirby, on his return 
journey was forced to land in a field near 'Wazirbad. Rioters, he 
reported, approached his machine, proposing to burn it but he 
managed to restart his engine and fly away. 

At 8.30 p.ai. Captain Harrison arrived by train with a platoon 
of Durham Light Infantry and a railway track repair gang. At 
Colonel O'Brien's request another aeroplane was sent over 
Gujranwala next day to assist him, by overawing the people, to 
restore order. Its pilot, Lieutenant Dodkins, dropped one bomb, 
which blew in the side of a house and he fired his machine gun 
on a crowd which scattered, inflicting, as far as is known, no 
casualties. Order was restored in the town in which eleven people 
had been killed and twenty-seven wounded. 

The Hunter Committee, considering the decision to use aero- 
planes at Gujranwala, found it justified with the object of saving 
the lives of the threatened Europeans, esperially as there was no 
certainty of the troops reaching the town in time. It observed 
that in the attacks on villages, the element of immediate and 
manifest urgency was lacking. While it did not impute blame on 
the officer for his decision takra in the air and at the moment, 
the Committee did not feel certain that the machine gunning of 
villagers was necessary. Captain Carfaerry’s decision to use bombs 
was just, but the orders he was given were defective. The Com- 
mittee upheld his action in dropping bombs in the dty for 'these 
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bc:„bs appeared .0 have Men in the 

S^SsS‘SI=?53 

Captain Carbeiiy’s action in the Gujranwala 

Disturbances occurred also P«“S in I 

district, inhabited, Sir O’D^er obs ves b^a ^ 

people and which was controlled only by a lew 
LLut troops. The nem of the riots “S 

spread along the railway line which ran ‘ ‘ 

and the North West Frontier and west to lyaUput, to 
agricultnral province of India. These ' p jtj, „bo 

the work of local agitators lawyers of *= Congres r 
were in touch with the ringlradeK of revoh ^ ' ' £1 Sikh 

mined attempt was We « tad 

colonists hy false tumours that the Sikh iHnple 
been bombed and Sikh girls had yty gy,. 

The danger of a possible rising of the . (b, 

wal, he believed, more real Ihan >h« from he j"' ^ 
towns. Measures taken locally by British 
the situation until troops amved in It' ^,5 a 
A menacing situation in Gurdaspm. “ J".'' missionaries, 

scattered community of Eurol«an and Arn'rm“ 
was alleviated by the prompt action 0 A/Nizama- 

detached troops from Amti tsar to the ^ j' missionary, 

bad, a BOwd collected outside the empty ° ? “j, famdy. 
Mr Graham Bailey, who had been evacuated w 
When the ringleaders suggest^ that *= ^ Committee, 

members of the mob, accordmg to 1 ore 

■demurred on the ground that he was an Irishma “^^mst, the 

against the government’, tat despite Sangla 

house was burned down. Mobs at Hafizabad, telegraph 

attacked individuals, and trains were derailed and g 

n'he“taation on Aprfl i6.h, as f r Miaad OJD^rr mw^h, 
was that in twenty-mne districts of the tan] , ^ ^ J 
lation of between three and foin million, mo message 

Mdthout troops, things wBe still J” “ ioining in the 

,0 Simla he stated that the rural ™ made 

looting of trains and that patent d»™P“ ^erywhere 'so 
to seduce troops, tat they had proved f /,be,e was 

far', and he gave the reassrmng urformatron that 
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nothing to suggest that the Sikhs were prominent in the 
id)dlion. 

No disorders and no firing occurred after April i6th. The riots 
petered out as the news of the firing in the Jallianwala Bagh 
spread. Everywhere, says Mr Miles Irving, the cry was, ‘The 
Sahibs are shooting’. In his written statement prepared for the 
Hunter Committee, Commissioner Kitchin says, 'All indepen- 
dent opinion is united that the blow struck on April 13th saved 
the Central Punjab from anarchy, loot and murder'. Six months 
hter, Sir Michael O’Dwyer told the Hunter Committee: 

‘Speaking with perhaps a more intimate knowledge of the 
then situation than anyone else, I have no hesitation in saying 
that General Dyer’s action that day was the decisive factor in 
crushing the rebellion, the seriousness of which is only now 
being realized.’ 
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The receipt of his superior officers’ approval of 

taken in the JaUianwala Bagh intist have S'™ General Dye 

considerable satisfaction, especially ^ it was ™ 

Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The =SC Yo"”*”” 

correct. Lieutenant-Governor approves was brought to ^ 

the Court House in the Civil lines, to where he ^ ^ 

headquarters on the morning of the 14th. A j ^ 

he had killed between two and three 

believed. He fired entirely on his own 

taking advice. In his report he had j[ustified I'l'f.f 

that the meeting had gathered m violation j l,),t 

and because his force was a small one. and to hesitate g 

lustS'^and correct as Dya thought his 
have been a strange man indeed if no niggling ^ — jolit 

assailed him about his conduct and the views j” “fjiy 

take of it. He had acted nithl^ly; m H^h'd M- 

and justifiably. The mob had disobeyed hu orders. He had m 
dl’his duty! horrible though it s«. hajb^sh* 
out into the open and destroyed them. He had 'aved Amnha 
the Punjab and ah India. But would Jelled 

responsible see it that way? Now support, • jj The 

approval, had come from his mflitary and ' e of 

tiny strands of doubt faded; his fears dissolved. The first st 8^ 
the process of thought by which General Dyer came j 

self as the Hero of the Hour was «t^hl*shed, a selt 
pedestal which as time went on became to him & hieher as 
A pedestal like a musical stool, which higher and hgh 
Dyer plunged himself deeper and deeper into the m 

That morning, at eight ^hen Com^sioMr 

came from Lahore, Dyer enquired of him. Wt wu ^ 

effect of the shooting?' and he dedared, I hav ^ 

It was a horrible duty. I haven t slept ah lugh . * j him. 
tight thing to do.’ Kitchin's answer mu^ Michael 

‘the trouble will he over', and he told Dyer that 
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O'Dwyer was sorry the shooting had happened and he had sent 
him to take care that there should be no more firing if it could 
possibly be helped. The Deputy Commissioner must have said 
much the same, for Miles frving told the Hunter Committee 
that the news of the 13th, as it spread, ‘ended all dangers of 
further disturbances in the district’. ‘It was taken far and wide’, 
he said, ‘as an assurance that the hand of the Government was 
not, as it was thought, paralyzed and all who were waiting on 
events hastened to declare for constituted authority.' 

The events of the 14th must have further reassured Dyer. The 
situation in Amritsar returned to normal svith amazing rapidity, 
so much so that he was able to tell the Hunter Committee, ‘the 
dty was soon a pattern of law and order’, A deputation of traders 
came to him, asking to he allowed to open their shops, and the 
leading citizens and municipal councillors assembled to express 
their ‘admiration for my firm action’ which they told him ‘had 
saved Amritsar and other cities in the Punjab from complete 
plunder and bloodshed’. When Mr Kitchin toured the city that 
day he found, he said, ‘smiling faces everywhere’. 

Everyone, it seemed, was pleased with him. Dyer must have 
thought. He issued a prodamation permitting the burial of the 
dead and he made an order drafting the court pleaders and 
barristers of the city to act as special constables to maintain 
order, men who, with a few exceptions, did what was requited 
of them, he said. 

According to Girdhari Lai, the local businessman who, we 
recall, watched the firing in the Jallianwala Bagh through 
binoculars, both Dyer and Mr Kitchin made speeches to people 
assembled at the Kotwali. Commissioner Kitchin is alleged to 
have said: 

‘You people want peace or war? We are prepared in every 
way. The Government is all-powerfid. Sarkar (the Government) 
has conquered Germany, and is capable of doing everything. The 
General will give orders today. The dty is in his possession. I 
can do nothing. You will have to obey orders.’ 

Dyer also spoke, alleges Girdhari Lai: 

‘You people know well that I am a soldier and a military man. 
You want war or peace? And if you wish for war, the Govern- 
ment is prepared for war. And if you want peace, then obey my 
orders, and open all your shops, else I will shoot. For me the 
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battleBeld of France or Amritsar is Ihe same. ! ain a 
man, and ivUl go straight, neither shaU I move <" •>'= "Sht ” 
to the left. Speak up, if yon want war. In case *eie n 1" M 
peace, my order is to open all shops at once You P“ple ™ 
against the Government, and persons educated m Gcn^ay nn 
Bengal talk sedition. I shaU uproot these all. Obey orders J d 
not svish to heat anything else. I have served in ‘he mdUaty t" 
over thirty years. 1 understand the Indian Sepoy and P P 
very weu’ You will have to observe peace, otherwise ““P 
will be opened perforce with riOes. You all must infor 
the badinashes. I will shoot them. Obey my orders and open 
shops and speak up if you want war- 

The whole of his speech was iu the '“"'e 
hari Lai, who says Dyer was followed hy Mr Miles I™*’ y. 
Deputy Commissioner, who spoke in a very bitter tone 

'You have heard the order of the General. 'J'}’® 
his charge. His order is to open shops. Desirable for >ou to 
If anyone has any trouble, say so, I shall ^ten. Yo 
mitted a bad act in killing the English. Their ^ ” 

taken from you and from your children. You 
shops at once. The Government is very angp' 
cannot 6ght the Government. I shall severely punish anyone 
who will talk against the Government.’ 

The truth or otherwise of these reported 
to the opinion of the individual reader, it being o serv 
that they would have been strange words for an , 

invented, especially the statement that revenge woidd be taK 
‘from you and your children’, words which smack of 
of the New Testament. , rr e., wn the 

The only disquieting views received by General Dy , , 
jath was the information brought to him by ^ rurhin 

the Inspector-General of Police who had come " ppHrm 

from Lahore, that he had heard it was proposed to hold a meet h 
at the Golden Temple, the Sikh shrine, with mtennon 
inciting General Dyer’s fire, with the r^lt that 
would hit the Temple, wbereupon the whole Sikh com ^ 
would be up in arms as one man, which would lead to 
of Sikh soldiers. There were persistent rumours, too, Uy 
told, that British soldiers had raped a party of jg 

railway station. He sent for the manager of the Golden P 
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and the leader of the Sikh commimity, teUing them that he 
would protect and not harm the Temple and ashng them to 
refute these rumours. The story ahont the girls, he explained 
arose from their male escorts being searched because they earned 
their traditional daggers, the Kirpon. The girls had not been 
molested, and he asked these officers to assist him in keeping the 
Sikhs out of the rebellion. General Dyer thus tarned not only 
the conhdence but the love and gratitude of the Sikhs, declares 
his biographer, who relates that when he returned to Amritsar 
at the end of April, General Dyer and his Brigade-Major, Captain 
Briggs, were summoned to the Golden Temple, where they found 
themselves in the presence of the chief priests and the leaders of 

*'saUb', they said, 'you must become a Sikh even as Nikalseyn 
Sahib (General Nicholson of Mutiny fame) became a Sikh. 

The General thanked them for the honotu, but he objected 
that he could not as a British officer let his •«'' 8'°'*' ■™8- 
Arur Singh laughed. "We will let you oS the long hair , he 

General Dyer offered another objection. 'But I cannot give up 
smoking’. 

'That you must do’, said Aiur Singh. 

'No,' said the General, T am very sorry, but I cannot give up 

’“ite priest conceded, 'We will let you give it up 

■That I promise to,' said the General, 'at the rate of one 

cigarette a year.' . . 

Mr Ian Colvin continues his charming little story. 

■The Sikhs, chuckling, proceeded with *= 

Dyer and Captain Briggs were invrated with the Eve Mas toe 

samed emblems of that war-like brotherhood 

Sikhs. Moreover, a shrine was buUt to General °y“ J’* *5' ^ ^ 

place. Guru Sat Sultani, and when a few days 

the news that the Afghans were making war on India Sikh 

leaders offered the General 10,000 men to Eght f”' ^ 

Raj if only he would consent to command 

reported this offer, but it was refused, and a magnificent imp 

of loyalty was allowed to fade away. 

Martial law ivas piodaimcd in Amritsar on April ■!*. and 
General Dyer appointed its Admiinstr«on h 

de facto military control of the dty which had eicisted since the 
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night of the loth. ‘The history of the rising henceforth’, states 
Mr Miles Irving, ‘is merely the record of progress in bringing 
offenders to justice and in dispelling the wild rumours that were 
in constant circulation and in quieting the minds of the people.’ 

General Dyer took measures to restore confidence. Villages in 
the district were patrolled ‘to show', in Dyer's words, ‘that the 
Sarkar was still strong and had soldiers and guns', and he made 
a tour himself, talking to the country people, advising them to 
settle down and warning them of the acts which would bring 
them within the scope of martial law. The situation had been 
threatening hut since the t3th it was 'very much more satisfac- 
tory’ he was told by the magistrate at Gurdaspur. False rumours 
needed to be refuted, he knew, and on April i 8 th he caused a 
piodamation to be issued in the name of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. This stated; 

‘Ignorant and wicked people have circulated false rumours, 
and it is the intention of the Government that real facts be 
known. It is necessary for the help of Government that no such 
false rumours should get circulate. It is desirable that informa- 
tion regarding all such ridiculous news be at once communicated 
to the Deputy Commissioner so that he may be able to contra- 
dict false news and promulgate the correct news. 

‘The real facts regarding the incident that took place on 
Sunday in the city of Amritsar are as follows : 

‘The General Sahib had issued a proclamation that no gather- 
ing should assemble without his permission, no meeting be held 
and no procession take place. The General Sahib and myself went 
in person to the city and warned the residents of the city by beat 
of drum that, in case any meeting was held it would, if necessary 
be dispersed by means of bullets. Disregarding this order of the 
General Sahib, some ill-wishers of the Goverrunent arrarrged for 
a meeting, and induced many persons to attend the meeting by 
false pretences and gave out that a Diwan would be held there. 
But the people were not informed of the danger in going there. 

‘About 5 p.m. the General Sahib, with about fifty Indian 
troops, went to the spot. There was no European soldier with 
him. Seeing the soldiers, the people showed an attitude of 
defiance. On this the order to fire was given with the result that 
many were wounded and many kiiled. 

‘The Government is sorry that some innocent persons were 
seduced by wicked people to go there and got lulled. But everyone 
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should bear in mind that obedience to the order of the General 
Sahib is obligatory, and that the General Sahib will not, in 
future, put up with any kind of unrest.’ 


General Dyer was still concerned with the attitude of the 
Sikhs and the danger of the seduction of his Indian troops by the 
malcontents who, he learned, had been feeding them with swee^ 
meats, and on April i6th he journeyed to Lahore to confer with 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the two men most concerned in the sup- 
pression of the disturbances meeting for the first time. Asked by 
O’Dwyer why he went on firing, Dyer said that when he 
attacked the aowd there was a movement in one direction and 
he thought they were trying to get behind him. At a inference 
of officers held at Jullundut, General Dyer was assured that the 
Indian troops were ‘all loyal and were not in sympathy wth the 
disorders’. He returned to Amritsar and on April 19th he paid a 
visit to the Fort, where he saw Miss Sherwood swathed in 
bandages and lying between life and death’. 

Dyer was severely criticized by the Hunter Commipe for the 
‘Crawling Order’ which he Imposed on people using the s^eet in 
which Miss Sherwood had been assault^, an act of humiliation 
which the Committee found exacerbated racial feeling in 
Amritsar. Dyer's notorious crawling order, and the reasons he 
gave for imposing it. and his whipping of the boys suspected of 
the assault on Miss Sherwood, are an indication to his character, 
and, as they may be a guide to the attitude he adopted m aspect 
to his ‘duty’ in firing and continuing to fire m the Jallianwala 
Bagh, his explanations require consideration. *1, , 

After leaving the Fort. Dyer issued 3 " 
the Kucho Kourlitaivala lane, where Mks Sherwood had been 
beaten up, and he ordered a triangle to he erected m it for t^ 
purpose of whipping those responsible for the on ag . ly 
pickets were posted at each end of the narrow and very duty 
lane with ordm that no Indians were to be aUowed to pass but, 
if they insisted, they were to he made to crawl on all 
after Dyer gave the order, some Indians being taken to the pote 
station for failing to salaam him an act cf msolenj, were 
brought to the lane and they were forced to crawl by <>?' 
and between the 19th and ajth, when the order was 
on Sir Michael O’Dwyer expressiirg his displeasure, some fifty 
Indians were made to crawl through the lane. 

A number of Indians told the Indian Congress Sub-Committee 
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of their experiences. Kanyha said that he was struck by the 
soldiers svith the butt-en^ of their rifles and forced to crawl on 
his belly. When he stopped to take breath he was struck again. 
He saw others made to crawl, including an old, lame man who 
was kicked and beaten, Labh Chand Seth and his office staff were 
forced to crawl 'on their bellies like snails'. Anyone who remon- 
strated, he testified, was knocked down and compelled to crawl, 
to creep with their bellies touching the ground. No respect was 
paid to age. A blind beggar was told he could seek food only if 
he crawled do^vn the lane. Others stated that closing of the lane 
resulted in an accumulation of filth and rubbish for no ssveeper 
would come to clear it, and that the British soldiers polluted the 
wells and shot the sacred pigeons. None of the residents were 
able to go out to obtain the necessities of life for a sveck. 

When the inconvenience to which the residents of the street, 
none of whom were accused of the assault on Miss Sherwood, 
was put to General Dyer by the Indian members of the Hunter 
Committee, he said he thought they could have gone over the 
roofs of the other houses, a view upon which the minority mem- 
bers expressed the opinion that ‘We are unable to understand 
how General Dyer expected the residents of the houses to go 
from the roof of one house to another, the houses being of 
different heights, and (hereby reach the street’. 

Six Indians, who were described by Major S. R. Shirley, the 
Provost Marshal, 'as those implicated in the assault’, were 
brought to the street and there whipped, not for the aime of 
assaulting Miss Sherwood, for which they had not been tried, 
but for ‘gross insubordination and for offering violence while in 
military custody'. 

A triangle was erected in the lane and the whippings were 
witnessed by its residents, several of whom told the Congress 
Sub-Comraittec what they saw. corroborating each other in 
detail. Each of the six boys was stripped naked, fastened to the 
triangle and given thirty blosvs with a heasy canc. Seseral 
became unconscious after a few stripes; they were revived with 
water and the flogging continued. All were bleeding profusely 
when they were dragged away by the soldiers. 

In bis report on the roaticr, contained in his dispatch dated 
August 25th. General Dyer stated: 

*A helpless woman had been mercilessly beaten, in a most 
cruel manner, by a lot of dastardly cowards. She was beaten with 
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sticks and shoes, and knocked down six times in the street. She 
tried to gain entrance at an open door, but the door was slammed 
in her face. To be beaten with shoes is considered by Indians to 
be the greatest insult. It seemed intolerable to me that some 
suitable punishment could not be meted out. Civil law was at an 
end and I searched my brain for some military punishment to 
meet the case. 

T inspected the spot where Miss Sherwood ultimately fell, and 
I gave orders for a triangle to be erected there. I then posted two 
British picquets, one at each end of the street, with orders to 
allow no Indians to pass, that if they had to pass they must go 
through on all fours. I never imaging that any sane man would 
voluntarily go through under those conditions, and I was still 
searching for some fitting punishment when Providence stepped 
in. After giving my orders I proceeded further through the city, 
and as 1 passed I gave orders for eleven insolent inhabitants to be 
handed over to the police, and brought to me at the Ram Bagh 
at 9 a.m. next morning. I did not know that the police who 
accompanied my force had been left at the far end of the street 
in which the picquets were posted. Arrived at the near end of 
the street, the prisoners were confronted by the non- 
commissioned oSlcer in command of the picquet and made to 
crawl, between the two picquets, a distance of about 150 yards. 
I ptesumed that there were back entrances to the houses which 
would enable those living in the street to obtain food and ■water, 
and it would not take much ingenuity to improvise other means 
of obtaining the necessities of life. My orders remained in force 
from the afternoon of the 19th to the Z4th of April. 1919. In all 
some fifty complied with the order to go through on all fours, but 
I cannot understand why any went through after the rpth, 
especially as all the houses had back exits and the picquets were 
only on duty from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. The only conclusion that I 
can come to is that, except for the eleven I referred to above, all 
went through to make martyrs of themselves. Sergeant W. H. 
Nicbolls. i-25th Battalion, London Regiment, who was in charge 
of the picquet on all the days, informs me that the extra men 
came there apparently voluntarily, as they were not brought to 
him by anybody. One man actuaUy crawled through three times 
and had to be slopped, by the picquet, from giving further 
exhibitions.' 

D)'cr was closely questioned by lord Hunter and by other 
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members of the Committee about both his crawling order, and 
the whippings of the boys. He looked upon all women as being 
sacred, Dyer said. His object in closing the lane where Miss 
Sherwood had been assaulted was, he agreed, to punish the 
guilty. The little inconvenience its residents were forced to suffer 
was not much in relation to what Amritsar had done. Its people 
had behaved very badly and the residents of the lane had done 
nothing to help Miss Sherwood. He thought the place where she 
bad been attacked was 'sacred', and he decided to lash those who 
had beaten her there. Those who were lashed in the lane were 
the men who had assaulted her, he stated categorically, an 
answer which led him into great difficulties when he was 
required to explain how he knew they were the guilty ones, 
when they had not been tried for that offence. Dyer agreed they 
had been lashed ‘for some other offence’, but he knew they were 
the ones who had beaten Miss Sherwood, he declared. It was a 
coincidence that the men lashed for a breach of fort disciplias 
were also the men who had assaulted her. Everyone knew, he 
said, that they were the guilty ones. ‘I simply lashed them’, be 
explained to Lord Hunter. He especially wanted to punish the 
men who had committed the assault, he said. 

Another member of the Committee, Mr. Justice Rankin, was 
curious to know how Dyer had decided these particular boys, 
who had so conveniently committed a breach of discipline while 
in custody, were the men guilty of the assault. The chances were, 
from what he had been told, that these were the particular men, 
Dyer replied. Everyone knew that, and they deserved to be 
punished. Asked if it was certain, when he ordered them to be 
whipped, that they would be found guilty of the offence against 
Miss Sherwood, Dyer made an extraordinary admission. ‘I did 
not know they would be found guilty; when they were not 
found guilty, I lashed them’, he stated, which made it sound as 
if it had been found impossible to produce convincing evidence 
against them. In reply to an Indian member, Pandit Jayat 
Narayan, he got into an even worse muddle. If, as had been 
stated, the authorities came to know on April 13rd who were 
the persons responsible for the assault, how was it possible, he 
enquired, that these six men were flogged in the lane prior to 
that date? How did General Dyer know they were the persons 
concerned? Dyer could only reply lamely that information 
might have been given against Aem before that date, 'Who 
informed you?’ probed the Govenunent Advocate, Mr Herbert. 
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‘The man who arrested them*, replied Dyer. Was it not curious, 
Mr Herbert suggested, that no other prisoners, except these par- 
ticular six men, had been punished for breaches of Fort discip- 
line? Was that not an extraordinary coincidence? They may 
have been particularly wicked people’, answered Dyer. He 
admitted that he did not know what offence these men had 
committed. 

Dyer's ill-advised crawling order, and his whipping of the six 
boys suspected but not convicted of the assault on the woman 
missionary, suggests that Dyer was a hot-headed man, deter- 
mined to wreck indiscriminate vengeance on those he believed 
responsible. Dyer, it seems, was a man easily provoked to out- 
bursts of indignation, even of passion, especially where his own 
particular foibles were concerned. ‘Duty’, ‘obedience’, and the 
‘saaedness of women’, were the basic laws of his existence. The 
story of the brutal assault on Miss Sherwood infuriated him. 
The sight of her, swathed in bandages and lying between life and 
death, enraged him and, in his own words, he searched his brain 
for a fitting punishraent on those responsible, from which he did 
not exonerate the inhabitants of the street. The Jane where the 
woman had been assaulted was ‘sacred’, therefore those using it 
must go on all fours as a mark of respect. He was convinced that 
the six boys who had been ancsted were guilty of the crime. By 
a remarkable coincidence they committed an unknown breach of 
discipline. So he had lashed them in the lane. The incident 
hardly suggests that Dyer was a well-balanced man. He failed to 
accord these boys the privilege of a person accused under British 
law, civil or militar)', to be assumed innocent until proved guilty, 
the very principle on which he based his daim against his own 
forced retirement. 

When the attention of Sir Michael O'Dvryei was called to the 
crawling order by the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, he replied, ‘The 
order gave me as much of a shock as it did Your Excellenc)’’, and 
he informed him, ‘I asked — I could not order — that it should at 
once be cancelled’. When Dyer came to see him, O’Dwyer noted, 
'I think he now’ realizes the improprict)’ of (he order’, and he 
observed in his memoirs, in respect to the administration of 
martial law in the Punjab, The order in question is the only one 
I have noticed which indicates serious misuse of autboritj’’. Jn 
its dispatch to the Secretary of State, which accompanied the 
Hunter Report, the Government of India called the aawling 
order ‘highly improper', 
c 
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The day on which the crawling order was withdrawn. General 
Sir William Beynon visited Amritsar, Dyer taking the oppor- 
tunity to show the Jallianwala Bagh to his superior officer, '^en 
Beynon asked why he went on firing, Dyer told him, T started 
firing because I had to. I went on firing because, when I opened 
fire, they spread out on both rides. Those on the right came 
surging back, and I thought that they were going over me.’ 
Beynon understood and approved, says Dyer's biographer. 

A few days later Dyer was told by the stationmaster at 
Amritsar that a large consignment of lathis, numbering over 
200,000, as against a mere 144 in the same period in the pre- 
ceding year, had arrived by train, information which confirmed 
Dyer’s belief that the rioters had intended to form a bludgeon 
army. 

The situation was now sufficiently calm to enable the authori- 
ties to despatch the women and chUdren who had been kept in 
the Fort for nineteen days to the hills, special trains being run 
at the cost of Rs.30,000, which was borne by the Army, packed 
with refugees from Amritsar and Lahore. ‘The sight of these 
trains’, says our anonymous Englishwoman, ‘roust have given 
residents in unaffected districts some idea of what the riots 
meant. And yet it has been stated that there was no real 
insecurity and no more trouble than the police could have dealt 
with. No European who was in Amritsar or Lahore doubts that 
for some days there was a very real danger of the entire European 
population being massacred, and that General Dyer’s action 
alone saved then.’ 
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MARTIAL LAW 


The riots, revolt or rebeilion in the Punjab, depending upon the 
particular point of view, had been crushed. There remained only 
the task of punishing the offenders, one which the British 
administrators, dvil and military, set about with typical national 
thoroughness, even ruthlessly, if the statements made to the 
Indian Congress Sub-Committee are to be believed. Charges of 
barbarous treatment were made by many of the 1,700 witnesses 
examined by Gandhi and his assodates. Clearly their testimony 
must be taken noth caution, for it now cannot be tested and it 
may have been tinged with animosity against the national 
oppressors. On the other hand, we need to bear in mind that, if 
these charges had been made against the Nazis in Europe, we 
would probably have accepted them without reservation. It is a 
matter of who are the oppressed and who the oppressors. We 
may note, however, that the Hunter Committee found that the 
administration of martial law was 'marred in particular instances 
by a misuse of power, by irregularities, and injudidous and 
irresponsible acts’ and it observed ‘it was not being administered 
in an enemy country but in a country where, on the restoration 
of normal conditions. It was advisable that toartial law adminis- 
tration should leave behind as little feeling of bitterness and 
unfairness as possible’. 

The administration of martial law in the Central Punjab, par- 
ticularly the acts of certain individuals, came in for severe 
criticism by a number of Indians, who made spedhc charges of 
undue severity and disregard of legal and moral prinriples. 

General Dyer’s crawling order and his whipping of ‘suspects’ 
cannot be considered in isolation and for a proper assessment of 
his character they need to be compared with the acts of other 
officials. 

Complaints were made by Indians of excessive and brutal 
punishment, wrongful and illegal arrests, 'frame-ups’, blackmail 
to induce false evidence, long internments without charges, 
intimidation and harsh treatment in prison. There were 'many 
high-handed acts’, states Sir £inkaran Nair, then a member of 
99 
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the Government of India, in his book (which led to 
O’Dwyer’s action for libel in 1 9 U) Gandhi and Anarchy. A total 
of 270 floggings were administered, a recognized form of punish- 
Inl under loth clvU and military legal coder, the va he o 
which, says Mr Jayakar, the British considered as equal to one 
thousand soldiers in keeping the peace . Corporal 
was much resented by Indians, who considered it degraihng, ana 
sentences of from five to thirty lashes with a one, and noth a 
lash in Kasur, were inflicted for such minor aimes as lading to 
salaam, breaches of the cutfesv order, disrespect “> 
selling milk, and for no crime at aU except that “'“n ini» 
duals were chosen as examples. The Hunter Committee Majon^ 
Members found that some of the sentences 
sive and others were open to criticism, and the mmor ly 
sidered there had been an unwise resort to flogging and mat its 
scale must have resulted in hitterness. n.m,1.n’oiis 

Sentences of whipping under the Martial Ijw , , 
were earned out in Lahore (8o), Kasni (85), ,1,5 

Gujranwala (24), Gurat (3). Amritsar (38). At 
floggings were administered in public, hut on the ordCT 
Viceroy this was discontinued, to the apparent displeasure 0 
administrator who told the Hunter Committee when 
population runs amuck, if I may sav so. as m this case, it is tnc 

only method by which you can deal with It . , 

As well as these punishments for minor crimes, 58 P P 
were convicted in Lahore of waging war against t^ wng 
Emperor, and 108 were sentenced to death, 265 to . 

for life, 2 to transportation for fixed periods, y to impr^ 
for ten years, 85 for seven years and 104 for shorter P®^° , ' . 
Provincial Government maintained 25 death sentences, re g 
the others to periods of imprisonment, ranging 
years. Many of these convicted persons were amnested y Y 
Pardon at the end of 1919. . , r- nv«*r's 

Several incidents may be compared with Generai Dy 

" General Campbell’s salaaming order in ” “‘5 

dzed by the Hunter Committee, which observed 'Jf' 
object was served by making all Indians, whatever 
show these remarks of respect to all Commraioned Offi 
order, which opened with the statement, ‘Whereas ^ ^ 

to my notice that certain inhabitants are habitually ® 

lack of respect’, required afl Indians riding in conveyances to 
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alight, and those caiiying umbrellas to lower them, and to salute 
all officers with the hand. 

Caotain Doveton at Kasur was aiticized both by the Hunter 

rSerfe” rundueTumdiation ‘V 'jSd 

their foreheads, a form of jSbe n forceTto 

rumours, it being said that a r^cted ^ ‘ beK of 

draw pictures in the dust with hw nose. aomto 

he dedaied. A number of Indians who gave ^dence m tne 
Congress Suh^mmittee stated they had been 

^^arrm^afdligSdtigglrh^ 

forced to watch the floggings, inade to i p love-inakinB’. It 
and were warned 'observe carefully ‘h”esult of 
is not exactly stated for what crime Ak P 

the implication being that they were caught in the guts n 

“‘AnmheTinddent which occnned in ™ 

Captain Doveton's door. 

and their headmaster ^ %yhcn those he selected 

Report, to pick Sub-Divisional Officer 

Macrae, who was questioned by the Committ 

Q, Then on the .8th, some schoolhoys -- ^ed arr^VC 
gave directions that the six biggest boys were 

that purpose? , he six biggest. The misfor- 

A. 1 said generally speaknig. take the six gg 
tune was that they happened to be big. „,,ilev 

Q. it was irrespective of whether they were innocent guilty, 
because they were big they had to suffer f 

Q. S you think that is a reasonable thing to do? 

A. Yes, I think so under certain encumstances. 
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Q. It was a mere accident that a boy being big should invite 
on himself punishment? 

A. It was his misfortune. 

Each of the hoys was given six hshes mth a cane. 

A headman at a place near Kasur who was unahle to g 
information to Mr S. M. Jacob, Director of Agriculture about 
the cutting of telegraph wires, was bound “ ^ tr“ j 

fifteen lashes, it being learnt subsequently that the wues tiao 
been cut in another village. ,i,We 

Colonel Frank Johnson, Martial Law Administrator at Lahore, 
was CTiticized by individual Indians who complained that tie 
commandeered vehicles owned by Indians, and by the Commit- 
tee for saying that he did so as '1 wanted to ‘hem a toon . 
Several others, barrUters, told the Congress 
they had been arrested on no charge and were held to priOTn 
under horrible conditions for long periods, and testuno y 
given by several medical practitioners who daimed ‘“'y 
been forced to divulge the names of those vvhose 
had treated, so that they might be attested. 'P'™/ 
were made by owners of property who alleged that 
notices had been posted on their buildings solely to 
by forcing them to guard the posters from being defaced or Mr 
dTOn. Questioned about this. Colonel Johnson told the Hunra 
Committee he had selected the prerois« of those . . 

pected to be not 'very loyal’, and when he was 
thought the measure revealed its punitive nature, and 
therefore reasonable, he answered. J t/vvhen 

It was one of the few brainwaves I had. He 
he learned that a notice had been torn down at the 
College, he ordered the arrest of sixty-five students and tn 
professors, all of whom were made to march twee mi e 
stand all day in the sun. He said he had been awaiting an °PP 
tunity to show the students the power of martial law 
took this opportunity to do so. On his attention being ca 
another incident, when he ordered a number of stu 
march seventeen miles a day in the heat of the sun o 
roll calls, he protested it was only sixteen miles- He ^ ,1 

suited the map, he stated, and he explained that it was no 
ship for able-bodied young men. It was only a mud typ 
physical exercise.’ The order, he told JJs-hief. 

passed as a punishment but to keep the students out 0 
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mUitary officer- and sentenced to lecetve We” V“^ 
Patasiam, a cloth merchant, was 8"“ .‘fniilk 

of his house after curfew, his excme that he wen to ge 
for his child heing rejected. Lala Tota Ram. “ h 

flogged unconscious and senten^ to t re 
ment for allegedly selling milk above the 
Ram alleged he was flogged on false evtdence given by neig 
hour who bribed a constable to ott«t hun^ 

Ganesh Das witnessed floggings ,heflog- 

Lahore. He told the Congress Committee, The scene oltMUOg^ 
ging was quite heart-rending; people ^0 . , stripped 

fhrleked and the sight was “t 

off, and their hands were tied to the floggi g P . a “Strike 

tantog round felt very much lighted f 

-more than ten- were whipH, one of 

mittee Report, which states that in P“ainS „ ,„jll go 

them the Area Officer declared. -He is young. Hoggmg wiu 

“The°s°e'^iancy punishments-, 

over-exuberant enthusiasm for ^ Dyer was not 

rages committed by a subject people, show that Uyer 
thi only British officer who acted in > 

aawling order and his w’np^P ° P j officials 

prominence than the -<> hero of the hour, 
because they were done by General uy , reader of the 

or .he viUaL of *= "LT J rSumte 5 British 

evidence considered him. It is . 1 ,. pinp administra- 

officials, including Dyer, '"nSk>d^ which Mr Jawahatlal 

tion of martial law in the Fun)ab, a period whicn Kir | 
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Nehru, in his autobiography, calls one of 'long horror and 
terrible indignity’. Retribution and punishment were the orders 
of the day and in their infliction the British officers showed 
themselves only too human. Martial law continued in the Punjab 
until June 6th. ‘The Punjab’, says Mr Nehru, ‘was isolated, cut 
off from the rest of India; a thick veil seemed to cover it, and hide 
it from outside eyes. There was hardly any news and people 
could not go there or come out from there.’ Odd individuals, he 
states, who managed to escape from 'that inferno’ were so terror- 
struck that they could give no cleat account. 

Living in the Punjab was a boy of sixteen, named Udham 
Singh, He heard about the indignities inflicted on his people and 
of the shooting in the Jallianwala Bagh. His mind became 
inflamed against the British and he did not forget. 
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DYER REPORTS 


The tragedy of the lalltanwala Bagh was staggering for its 
dramatic effect’, states the Report of the Indian Congress Sub- 
Committee. , . , , 

Did Dyer's act quell a riot or crush a rebellion? The Aighan 
War which flared up on the North West Frontier m May 1919 
was taken by Sir Michael O’Dwyer to confirm his belief that the 
‘rebellion’, as he termed the disorders, in the Punjab was the 
result of an organized conspiracy intended to synchronize w 
the Afghan invasion, a master plan which had gone 0 

The Afghans, says O'Dwyer, 'were encouraged by the belief 
that the Puniab was teething srith rebellion and ready to 
them with open arms’, but 'instead of being ^ 

mutinous troops and a reWIious population, as they ba 
led to expect, they found a wellwquipped 
thousand men barring their way. supported by the loyal mJliom 
of the rural Punjab'. The 'rebellion' had b"” 

'our external enemies were ready*, he says and he ^ter 
the Afghans 'began a concerted attack ^or'h WBt 

Frontier ot the end of April', a fact which though well known 
was never brought out before the Hunter Committee . 

The Hunter Committee, O’Dwyer says, refused to consider 

any evidence of connection between the Punjab re c wmild 

Afghan invasion. ‘Had they done so', he declares, y ^ 
have hesitated to put on record the extraordinaty view , 

the evidence before us there is nothing to show thot the 
in the Pnnjnb wos part of a prenirrunged conspiracy to overthrow 
the British Government in India by force . p,,T,ir,v, 

As well as being a pointer to the 
disorders were a 'riot' or a ‘rebellion', which Afghan 

assessment of Dyer’s action in the Jallianwala Bag , g 
War. the third of that scries, has another 
Dyer took part in it and, by his relief of Thai. «rned great 
credit’, in the words of the dispatdi of the Comman 
Sir Charles Monro. 
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Dver and his 4Sth Brigade yreie ordered to 
Beynon’s i6th Division on the frontier and he reach k a 
on May aSth. 'I had by then h^nre 

merit to the Army Council on July 3 » ^9 ' . agitation 

which had inspired the with 

against those who had suppressed it At his hr t intOT 
tte Commander at Peshawar. General Sir Atthur Banett, He to 
him, •! wish, if possible, to be fr^ from any anmety about my 
action at Amritsar, which so far had been “PP™''' ’ J*! j 
right', replied Barrett. 'You would have heard about g 
before this it your action had not been W™™' j^i^d his 
Relieved of further anxiety >>y these words. Dyer maich| 
Brigade into enemy tenitory and on Jme ■ ‘ 3";^! 

Afghan army investing the town of ^ ion, 

force was beleaguered. But strains and exertiom ,ees, 

which was carried out in a shade .strong 

broke Dyer's health, states his biographer, T? “3 fevers 
as it was, his constitution had L,,ting his 

and suns of that terrible climate. In the ve^ ^ 

orders for the decisive attack on *'/''8'’“X'’wJ,es „ 
fallen down In an agony of pain, and had ^ j„oted 

the aspirin and brandy which, by doctor * ^ 

Brigade-Major carried with him as a precaution agains 

'“"oyenTecords Mr Colvin, was brought >>“* 
where he received Sir Charles Monrtfs ““““XmriMr. 
there being any word of censure about his j„d 

He was given ten days' leave at , A J him to 

he was called to Simla, where Sir Charles Monro ordere 
write a report on his action at ^ritsar. raused Dyer 

Nothing had so far been said which h" j,iii,„wala 
to doubt that his superiors app™'"'! “f”” “dv J, „„ May 

Bagh. There was not a cloud on the “fe In 

arid, the Secretary of State for Imim. » J,de no 

the House of Commons of the evenU of AprU. « 
reference to the Jallianwala Bagh, *'“7 the dis- 
port the views of Dyer and O'Dwyer, for he .yhe 

mders as 'rebellion and tevolutlou', and he went on to V j 
danger is not past! it exists. It is not something tot u » ^ 
it threatens'. He took the view, apparently. gj, 

spiracy behind the rebeDion. Mence 3 vmmte 

tot there is in India a smaB body of men who are 
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of the Government, men who any government, bureaucratic or 
demoaatic, alien or idigenous, if it is worth the name of govern- 
ment, must deal with.’ An enquiry there must be. declared Mr 
Montagu, but ‘let us talk of an enquiry when the fire is put out , 
he said, and he concluded his speech with these words: 

‘The only message we send out from this House today to India 
is a message of confidence and sympathy with those upon ^ 0 ^ 
the great responsibility has fallen to restore the situation. Then 
will come the time to hold an enquiry, not only to help us to 
remove the causes, but in order to dispose, once for all, oi some 
of the libellous charges which had been made apinst British 
troops and those upon whom the unpleasant duties in connec on 
with these riots have fallen.' 


Says Mr Colvin; 'General Dyer could hardly have supposed 
from these heartening words, as he wiped the sweat of the con- 
flagration from his brow, that the trial of the flremen had only 
been postponed until after they had put out the fare . 

Confident that his action had been correct. Dyer returned to 


Dalhourie to write his report. . , 

Unknown to Dyer, powerful forces were against him. 

As the news of the casualties in the Jallianwala Bagh leaked out. 
it sent a 'thrill of horror' throughout the province, 'o 

Dr Gokal Chand Narang, a barrister in lahore. Tor 
the Martial Law Regulation, which forbade entry 
Punjab and censured the press, prevented the news sP^ding 
through India hut, with the abolition of the order on June 6th. 
the story of how the unarmed and unresisting crowd, pen™ m 
an enclosure, had been shot down was came everyw . 
Hundreds of people had been killed without 
rumoured. Resentment of British rule ™ „ 

and Mr Leonard Mosley (Thr Lost Days of the Bntish ><»)) ««“, 
'What is certain is that the Amritsar skoohngs turned most 
Indians, including those who had co-operated “fS 

into resentful and mistrustful minions, conscious that the Btitnh 
who ruled them regarded their lives as 

race as inferior', and he calls the Jallianwala Bagh the greatKt 
recruiting poster for Congress ever to be v^ved ® 
people’. He says that 'they Joined up in their thousands . 

Indian antagonism was aroused at the momen 
Government of India and the Secretary of State m London were 
particularly anxious to appease the agitators in or e g 
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their co-operation in the proposed Montagu-Chehnsford reforms, 
which were soon to be put in operation, ‘I had no sooner left 
India', says Sir Michael O'Dwyer, 'than a violent agitation, 
enforced by every form of calumny and misrepresentation, was 
set on foot in India and in England to vilify all those who had 
helped to crush the rebellion, and to prevent future resort to “the 
speedy and effective methods of martial law”.' The Government 
of India, he says, feared that this fictitious agitation might dis- 
turb the peaceful atmosphere they desired, and they gave way to 
it, ‘instead of boldly foUowing up the advantage gained by the 
suppression of the rebellion’. They adopted a weak defensive 
position, states O’Dwyer. ‘The Indian extremists, as usual, seeing 
that they again had the Government on the run, redoubled their 
attacks, and sedulously spread the false and malicious propa- 
ganda which gradually consolidated into the “Punjab atrocities”.’ 
And he adds (hat the Seaetary of State ‘was only too ready to 
conciliate Indian opinion by lending ear to the talcs of the Indian 
politicians who had swarmed into tondon in the saiawer of 

1919’- , , 

O’Dwyei himself, when he reached london in June, had a 
long interview with the Secretary of State at which, he says, he 
gave Mr Montagu full information about the outbreak in the 
Punjab. 

In Dalhousie, Dyer worked on his report, handicapped, his 
biographer says, by the absence of Captain Briggs, his Brigade- 
Major. Dyer's dispatch, addressed to the 'General Staff, 16th 
(Indian) Division’ and dated August asth, represents his first 
attempt to justify his action in the Jallianwala Bagh. He was now 
on the defensive, if seems. Although his action had been officially 
approved, he was aware that it had been called into question in 
certain quarters. 

Dyer started by emphasizing the necessity of mentioning cer- 
tain events which occurred prior to April 11th in order to show 
why T considered it my bounden duty to disperse by rifle fire 
the unlawful assembly in the Jallianwala Bagh'. He cites various 
trivial examples, the insubordinate behaviour of certain Sepoys 
in 1918 and early in 1919, to show that 'when possible I used 
my best endeavour to suj^ess riotous crowds without the use 01 
unnecessary force'. But at Amritsar ‘the case was very different , 
he observes. The crowd defied him. It forced his hand. The dty 
was in a state of complete lawlessness. From a military point ot 
view there was every reason for him to open fire. He referred to 
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the events that preceded his action. How his car was attacked in 
Delhi and on his return to JuUundui, a tour which thorougUy 
impressed him ‘with the dangerous nature of the feelings of me 
inhabitants’. The code telegram received which told him trouble 
was expected in Amritsar. How he sent more troops than 
ordered, because he felt the situation was very bad. His anival in 
Amritsar. The information he was given about the murders and 
the dastardly attacks on individuals. The news that the telegraph 
wires and railway lines had been cut. That the mob had taken 
the law into their own hands; that the situation was beyond 
civil control. That he was invited to take charge. The inhabitants 
of the surrounding villages were pouring into the city, swelling 
the ranks of the mob. which was forming itself into a bludgeoii 
army*. When he marched his column into the city, it was greete 
hy insolence, by aies of ‘Hindus and MusUms unite . He con- 
sidered the advisability of opening fire. He came to the condu- 
slon that he should issue a personal proclamation before 
such drastic measures. On the morning of the he maicned 
through the city, making his prodamation at ^ important 
streets, warning that aowds would be fired on, whereupon t e 
people clapped their hands and laughingly proclaimed, Ihis is 
only bluff and no firing wiU take place'. Hotfoot on h^proclama* 
tion, a counter prodamation was issued declaring, The British 
Raj is at an end’, and ‘Not to be afraid of being fired on . He was 
informed that, in spite of his stern prodamation. a big meehng 
would be held at that afternoon. At 4.30 p.m. he proceeded to 
the JaUianwala Bagh with aU the troops available, dropping 
picketing parties as he marched. 

Dyer recalled his knowledge of the situation then existing 
both in Amritsar and the Punjab, and his fear that he might be 
completely isolated. He had made a prodamation that morning 
and there was no reason to parley further with the mo , or ey 
were evidently there to defy the law. Open rebeUion reigned in 
Amritsar and it was his duty to suppress it. 

The next passage needs to be considered m detail for, as we 
shaU learn later. Dyer also gave other reasons for firing upon 
the assembly. 

‘The responsibility was very great. If I feed I must fire mth 
good eSect, a small amount of firing would be a niminal act of 

"t bad the choice of carrying out a very dUtastefuI and horrible 
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d.ly or of neglecting to do my duty, of suppressing disorder or 

of becoming responsible for all future bloodshed. 

•We canLt be very brave unle» « be 
fear. I had considered the crdence 

t^ro^cErr ES mSnre was. lhat on the 

“Tred^Hnued”" il the crowd dispensed »d I 
consider this the least amount of ® .y^my duty to 
the necessary moral, arid ™despread effect y 

produce, it I was to justify iny action. If ■”"= ,i„„. It 

hand the casualties would have ■’f" ' ,c’^ crowd; but 

was no longer a question of military point 

one of producing a sufficient moral effect hom a 
of view, not only on thos^ho were prKen j 

throughout the Pun|ab. There could be no question 

“ •Many inhabitants^, he said. '‘Vf 
I had committed a |tnt and merciful people 

later days he was thanked by thousands, th p g 
being greater than the Court House “^e was 

not Iffer help to the wounded, he satd. after 'f' f « J^ed 

over, •because the mihta^ ‘ i T-The crowd was so dense 
throughout the incident . He went on. The crow 
that if a determined tush had been made ' „eted and 

arms, my small force must instantly Itave chance 

consequently I was vety careful of not 8'™8 f “o V 

of oSanizing. I thicEVsy 

where the crowd was coBecling mote thicMy. y 

completely dispersed the crowd my ammunition wsr^^ 

short. I returned to the Ram Bagh without coutiting ^ P 
the casualties. The crowd was to 

but this they avoided doing lest they themselves b p 
have attended the assembly.’ „pt 

Continuing his report, Dyer went on to say, 
measures not been tahen on the >3* a„d other 

Government not expressed their approval “ Colonel 

strong measures such as those ' of violence. 

Frank Johnson, I am strongly of opmion that " " j 

plunder and bloodshed would unmediately have been p P 

on a much larger scale through Iiidia’. ,|,c 

The Honorary Magistrates, the leading ati 
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Municipal Councillors of the dty, he stated, expressed 
admiration for his firm action and told him he had saved 
Amritsar and the other cities of the Punjab from complete 
plunder and bloodshed. 

Dyer stressed the efforts he had made to prevent the Sikhs 
from joining the mutineers, saying, *1 was born in India and had 
served in Punjab Regiments all my service, I know the language 
very well and I consider I am an authority on what was going 
on in and around Amritsar’. He stated. The effect of the events 
on April 13 and these movements (the mobile columns he sent 
round the villages) snatched the villagers from the hands of the 
agitators’. _ 

He proceeded from Amritsar to the North West frontier on 
May 8th, Dyer stated, and, he pointed out. 'Had the situation in 
the Punjab not been promptly and firmly dealt wth in April, 
telegraph and railway lines would in all probability have been 
damaged to a much greater extent and concentration on the 
Frontier against the Afghans rendered very difficult if not 
impossible, and the situation would have been most critical . 

Dyer made no suggestion in his report of there being an 
emergency or anything in the demeanour of the crowd p fhe 
Jallianwala Bagh which compelled him to ffie at once 
warning. He meant to fire and he meant to kill in order to teach 
a lesson and aeate an impression. The act was not forced on 
him; he did it deUberately. He had two objects; to punish the 
CTowd and to give warning to others. 

He sent his report to Simla and awaited events, ^ere was as 
yet no cloud on Dyer’s horizon. He was still the Hero of the 
Hour, the man who had saved the Punjab from even 
bloodshed and aU India, perhaps, from a second Mutiny, that 
terrible bugbear which had haunted the thoughts of the white 
rulers of India for sixty years; the feat that blinded mem to t e 
truth, established by five hundred years of histoty. that miilions 
of unarmed natives are no match for a few resolute men armed 
with guns. 
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General Dyer had shot down a crowd ot 

killing 379. the figure arrived at by the Allahabad Soaal S 

“ague ate an investigation held in Angust. The numk 

injured was estimated at i.aoo, but it was found 

check this figure, because few of the 

for fear of being arrested as partrapants m *= 

assembly. Dyer had fired without warning and he ha1 ™tmu“ 

firing tor ten minutes, the Government of India le™e|ftom hu 

report, the first detailed information they 'eceived of the actua 

circumstances’. Lord Chelmsford stated in IPM* , , j gpd 

turbances had resulted in a number ot 

European, and British thoroughness required that the diso 

be investigated and their cause ascertained. In October it as 

announced that a Committee of Enquiry, presided “W by 1" ^ 

Hunter, a Scottish High Court judge, would take evtdene= « 

Delhi and in the Punjab, and report. In addition to Lord Hunt«, 

the Committee was composed of four Europeans an 

Indians : 

The Honourable Mr Justice G. C. Rankin, Judge of the Hig 
Court, Calcutta. a 

The Honourable Mr W. F. Rice. C.s.1. I.C.S. Aditional 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depar 
Major-General Sir George Barrow, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., I- -i 
manding the Peshawar Division. , , 

The Honourable Pandit Jagat Natayan, B.A., Member ot 
Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor ot tlie 
United Provinces. , , - {dcHve 

The Honourable Mr Thomas Smith. Member of the begisianve 
Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provmc • 
Sir Chimanlal Harilal Setalvad. Kt., Advocate of the Kig 

Sjtto'sahSrSnlmn Ahmed Khan. Munmzim-ud-DoA, 
M.A., LL.M.(Cantab), Banister at Law, Member for pp 
Gwalior State. 
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The All India Congress Committee, invited by Lord Hunter 
to submit evidence, refused on the ground that the Government 
would not allow the principal Punjab leaders, who were m prison, 
to appear. In consequence, the Congress Sub-Committee was set 
up independently to hear evidence under the presidency of 
Gandhi. . , r. • j 

Meanwhile General Dyer had rejoined his 45* Brigade, now 
stationed at Chahlala, six mfles from Rawalpindi. A month later, 
the Brigade, says Mr Colvin, was ordered to Bannu mthout 
General Dyer, who was to take another command • “ 
ordered to Peshawar and given the 5th Brigade, with his head- 
quarters at jamrud Pott, at the mouth of the Khyber Pass, a 
command', says Mr Colvin, ‘which suggested to him th« he 
enjoyed the confidence as well as the gratitude o t e om 
mandei-ln-Chief. Geneial Beynon’s lepoit on the activities oi 
his division during the disturhances in April, written oh ^ 
temher 5th, shows that Dyer’s immediate superior continued the 
support he had accorded him in AprU, for he states that The 
wisdom of General Dyer’s action has been fully proved by the 
fact that there has been no further trouble m Amritsar ^and he 
added that ’The strong measures taken by General Dyer M 
Amritsar had a far reaching effect and prevented any tulthm 
trouble in the Lahore Divisional Area, Beynon went even 
farther in his support of Dyer in 1914- 
Hbel case brought by Sir Michael O’Dsvyer, he described Dyer s 
action as ’perfectly correct’. He was more than ever »n™ced 
of it, he declared emphatically. He gave his opimon that, if D^t 
had not opened fire, his force would have been wiped out m two 
minutes. He had to act immediately. , 

Shortly after taking up his new appomment. Dyer 
a further reassurance that his acUon was offiaaffy 
Indemnity Bill, framed (according to established practice) to 
protect officials who had acted under the Martial Law Regula- 
tions, came up for discussion in the Legislative C”™! ™ "P’ 
temher 19th. Sit Michael O’Dwyer states, ’Pandit Mahvy= ^nd 
Others, who for months had been canying on * , 
paign against the Punjab Government and the o aa 
crushed the rebeUion, came forward with the \^dest a^egations 
against my misdeeds and Dyer’s action at Ami ar , an y . 

that their actions were defended and justified m a ®ost pow^M 
and convincing speech by the Adjutant-General, Sir Havelock 
Hudson. 
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Dealing with the firing in the Jallianwala Bagh. the Adjutant- 
General outlined the situation in Amritsar as it appe^ed to 
General Dyer, a situation of ‘utmost gravity’, he emphasized. 
The dty was in the hands of an unruly mob, the fives ot 
Europeans had been taken and it was clear to the Othcer in 
Command that the rebellion was not confined to Amritsar alone. 
He was aware of the danger of the spread of rebellion to the sur- 
rounding districts. As an officer in a highly responsible position, 
Dyer knew that it was his duty to take all metres necessary to 
restore order and that ‘his actions would be judged by the 
measure of his success in doing so*. He would know also tha e 
would be held personally responsible for any action of his whicn 
might be considered in excess of the reasonable requuements ol 
the situation. Sir Havelock Hudson emphasized You cannot 
conceive that any officer on whom such responsibility has been 
thrown would enter on his task with any spirit 
ness: nor would an officer of his seniority and experience (he 
thirty-four years’ service) set about his task with a disregai 
the sanctity of human life, or with a desire to exact reprisals 
the acts of the rebellion which had already been committed . i 
Adjutant-General pointed out that the commanders first aci 
would be to dispose his troops with a view to the protection oi 
life and property and his second would be to warn the populace 
as to the result, if it became necessary, to use muitary torce 
the suppression of further disorder. Dyer took both steps. 

On the 1 ith and nth. the speaker observed. I^er 
policy of patience and conciliation and on the 13th he , 
proclamation announcing that unlawful assemblies wo 
dispersed by fire, a warning which was greeted by jeers, m - 
ting that the mob had no belief in the sincerity of “le waning 
given. Then Dyer learned of the meeting being held m tne 
Jallianwala Bagh, the place where large meetings on March 29 
and 30th and April 2nd had listened to speeches intended to 
bring the Government into hatred and contempt. It would nave 
been clear to the Officer in Command that he might 
deliberate defiance of his orders’. Sir Havelock Hudson pom 
out, stressing the smallness of the force Dyer had *^*^5 ' 
‘Realizing the gravity of the situation’, he remarked, the 
Commanding did not send, as he might have done, a suba 
in charge of this small force. He realized it was an occasion ^ 
which he, and he alone, must aterdse the full responsibility. 
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On reaching the Bagh. Dyer's force was coi^ronted by a vast 
assembly. The Honourable Pandit (Malivya) ‘would have to 
believe’, said the Adjutant-General, ‘that this was a formitous 
meeting of villagers and they were listening to a lecture . lhat 
was not in accordance with the facts, he declared. It was dear y 
the duty of the Officer in Command to disperse the uriawiiJ 
assembly. ‘Realizing the danger to his smaU force unless he took 
immediate action, and being well aware of the i^dequa^ ot 
the measures taken to restore order on April 10th , Dyer ordered 
fire to be opened. , tt i 1 

‘I have given the Council this narrative , stated Sir Havelo^ 
Hudson, ‘to show how the situation would he viewed by the 
soldier and I will content myself vnth saying that, from a 
military point of view, the sequence of events )ustified the exer 
cise of mUitary force, and that the object of its exercise was 
attained. Also, from the purely military point of "^w. the 
Officer in Command would have been gravely at fault had he 
permitted the elements of disorder to continue uncheckc 
moment longer.’ . , ... 

Sir Havelock Hudson conduded his speech with these 
emphatic words : 

'No mote distasteful ot tesponsiUe duty falls to the lot of the 
soldiet than that which he is sometimes XS’K 

aid of the civil powet. If his measure ate too mdd h' “ “ “ 

duty. If they are deemed to he excessive he IS liable 

as a cold-hlooded mutdetet. His position is one 
highest degree of sympathy from all reasonable , , 

citizens. He is frequently called ui»n to act on the SP 
moment in grave situations in which are 

the other resources of civilization have , nprsnn^ 

liable to be judged by ex post facto standards, an ^ P , 
who are in complete ignorance of the realitiK ^ic 
face. His good faith is liable to be impugned by the 
connected with the organization of the 
action has foiled. There are those who will admit ^ ^ 
of force may have been necessary, but who canno g , 
the extent of the force employed. How can they be in a better 
position to judge of that than the officer on the spo 
remembered that when a rebellion has been started 
Government, it is tantamount to a declaration o , . 

not be conducted in accordance with standards o 
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which we are accustomed in peace. Should not officers and men, 
who through no choice of their own, are called upon to discharge 
these distasteful duties, be in all fairness accorded that support 
which has been promised to them?' 

There it was. Unqualified approval and support from a mem- 
her of the Government of India, from the Adjutant-GeMtal him- 
self, a senior member of the Army High Command. The words 
Dyer had been waiting to hear for six months. Up to this stag , 
says Sir Michael O’Dwyer, ‘everything indicated that Army 
HMdquarters and the Government of “ ‘T 

possession of all the material facts, approved of General Dyer s 
action just as much as MajonGeneral Beynon and 1 approv 

Privately, Dyer was warned that he would be 
ness by the 'Punjab Disorders Inquiry Committee . With these 
assurances of official support ringing in his ears, he could loox 
forward to the result with confidence. None the less be b 
over thU matter'. General Beynon stated m the evidence he gave 
at the libel action in 1514. There was nothing to fear, apparently. 
His record as a soldier was a fine one. Dyer Imew. 

Reginald Dyer was born on October 9, ?! j 

his father, Edward, had established a brewe^ and had Pt“P“d 
while catering for the raging thirsts 
generation Anglo-Indian, for his father had been p , 
service of the East India Company. Edward sired nme children, 
of whom Reginald was the youngest of 

On leaving the school in Ireland to which he ha e > 
Rex went to London to cram for Sandhurst, passing out in j y 
1885 with 'proficiency in Military Law and Tactics ^n ® 
gazetted to the Second Battalion, the Queen s 
Regiment on August 28th. The Second Battalion being then in 
India, he was posted to the First Battalion in Ireland, on 
brother officers being Charles Monro, six years his . 

became Commander-in-Chief in India in 1916, a post 
the time of the Amritsar shooting and hs aftermath. • 

the t\vo young men became friend, says Mr Col^n, w 
the tradition that Dyer gave Monro lessons in 
five years later these two were to meet again and hoi 
and tragic conversation’, he observes. , w x* r « in 

In October 1886 Dyer sailed to join the Second 
Burma, where war had broken out and he was occupie 
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subjugation of the country until the following August, when he 
went on leave to India, returning to the family uoni® Smua. 
In the same year he transferred to the 39th Bengal Infantry, and 
became engaged to the Colond’s daughter, Anne Ommaney, 
moves which displeased his parents who hoped he would take a 
commission in a crack British cavalry regiment. He marrie on 
Aprd 4. 1888, and. on the disbandment of the 39th Bengal 
Infantry, he was appointed Wing Officer in the 19^^ unja 


career in the Indian Army was typical of the period: 
hard work, regimental duties, an occasional frontier dash, station 
social life and tours through India, on one of which he an is 
wife visited Amritsar, sightseeing in a gbari and ® 

minaret from where they had a bird's eye view of the 0 en 
Temple, seeing beyond it a dusty open space which, 11 1 ey a 
enquired, they would have been told was named the Ja anw a 
Bagh. Dyer, says his biographer, had a gift for language, soon 
attei tetuining to India he passed the Urdu Higher Exammatlon 
and he spoke Hindustani like a native. He learnt ' 

Pushtu, the language of the hills, and Punjabee, Ae 
well that his bearer laughingly said, ‘Nothing is hidde 
the Sahib’. From the recollection of his friends, at this time, says 
Mr Colvin, Dyer ‘emerges as a man rather big m budd and of 
remarkable boddy strength, very clever with his ^ 

eternal smoker of cigarettes, often carried in empty envelope or 
loose in the pocket; of an absent-minded 
ordinary life; always deep in some absorbing subjec , p jn g 
heed to the small conventions of society, but 
little sins by reason of an engaging frankness, a perpe 
flow of merriment and good nature'. , , ,, , 

Slowly hut inevitably Dyer climbed the ladder of 
In 1893 he was a Captain, ten years later a Major, 
period he visited England twice, entering and passing , , , 
Staff CoUege at Camberley, where contemporaries indud 
the future Earl Haig and Viscount Menby. By JPoS he was 
second-in-command of the Z5th Punjab^, and on 
of the World War was promoted Colonel, commanding the ^ 
Force which marched to Sarhad ‘"j foster 

counteract the German propaganda which was esig 

anti-British sentiments amongst the ttibesmen, 

which Dyer describes in his book The Raiders of • 

As a ieward, no doubt, for his exceUent handbng of the 
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campaign, Dyer was piomoted a temporary Brigadier-General 
and given command of the 45th Brigade starioned at JuUundur. 

From Mr Colvin’s account of Dyer's life, he emerges as the 
best type of AnglQ-Indian, a soldier born and bred in India, 
speaking the languages of the people, understanding them and 
well liked, a man of charm and varied accomplishments (for he 
invented an artillery range finder), courteous, humane, capable 
and determined, a little obtuse perhaps, a typical representative 
of his class and time, a soldier who had learned to obey orders 
and who expected others to do the same, a man whose life hinged 
on his sense of duty, the compelling force which regulated his 
conduct, a stern conception which allowed no deviation. The 
man who had no doubts of his duty when he faced the dark 
dilemma of the Jallianwala Bagh. But not the man to parry the 
thrusts of the inquisitors of the Disorders Committee, Indian 
lawyers who. General Beynon observes, 'did not give Dyer a 
chance'. 
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The Hunter Committee heard the evidence of witnwses on eight 
days in Delhi, twenty-nine days in Lahore and three wys a 
Bombay. All, with the exception of Sir Michael OD\vyer, 
General Hudson and Sir Umar Hayat Khan, a Punjab Govern- 
ment supporter, who gave their evidence in camera, emg 
examined in public. Dyer was questioned at Lahore on Novemrier 
19th. He made a wretched witness, falling into the pittalls set 
for the unwary, being goaded to make indisaeet answCTS an 
into explaining his action at Amritsar by statemeiits w ic 
Michael O’Dwyer, who heard him, found ‘indefensible and 
which caused him to think, he told the jury at his action tor Ubei 
in 1914, that Dyer’s explanations could not be correct, an 
opinion confirmed by General Beynon who said on t e 
occasion, ‘I am sorry to say that the evidence he pve is qu 
different from what he was thinking and doing at the tini® * 

Ian Colvin states that Dyer had neither friend nor coumel to 
aid him, and the Morning Post, which took up the w g 
Dyer's behif, declared at the time of his death, the so i , 
self, undefended by counsel was subjected without J^armng to 
the cross-examination of lawyers and thus denie g 

which would have been given to a criminal. 

Sir George Barrow, in his life of Sir Chorles Monro, denies 
this. He says : 

‘It would be interesting to know who it was denied 
assistance of counsel. It was certainly not Ae 
India, nor the Commander-in-Chief, nor , rnvern- 

On the contrary, counsel was press^ on Dyer by , 
ment; and his friends, knowing his tenden^ 0 • 

begged him to accept the assistance that was 

obstinately refused, saying he would and could CO u. 1,3^ 

case. Neither was he aoss-examined 'without warm g. 
many days in which to prepare his evidence, to ri 
to help him, they, too, w^e not wanting. The ^uthoj of the 
Life of General Dyer himself mentions that ^rninmittee 

friendly hint as he was going into the room where the Committee 
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sat. And there tvas a friend on the Committee itself who « 

poskle. but Dyer never gave him a jn hS 

to employ the services of counsel or any of his friends m th 

capacity. 

General BeynonVftiendly hin^ he stated in 

consisted in 'warning Dyer to be j te ™ 

tell the truth and not to start talking and he ™ , , 

no against three of the cleverest Indian lawyers I ^ 

replied Dyer as he went into the room m which th 

" W'h- been said', remarks Sit Geotp Barrow /m dnctee 
the methods which have been resorted to In jj;. 

Impression that Dyer did not receive a fan be”'"^" , 

Hunter Committee', a point of view made Perb=P ' „ 

by Beynon’s statement that It was not an enquiiy. 
foVi^ition-. and by Sir Michael Q-Dwyar's oto^^^^^ 
had concluded his otvn evidence, 'I was heated 
ciiminal'. Other witnesses, he said, were treated s«th less 
sldetation than if they had b«n prisoners („ he 

Dyei did lace one handicap, as Mt T. , '“ejtly 
depended for his papers on &ptain ^e was g Y 

distathed by the news that the man «s lU and ‘J„ks 

‘Not only was he anxious for the safety of his ’ ofQj, 
Mr Colvin, ‘but he was disabled at the outset in the p p 

Caution is suggested by '? mer'whm'he 

evidence spoken by Dyer, and by Sit Michael O ,'j, f„ll 
says, demanded a copy of what he had said 
of mistakes that, after correcting a few pages, “ „h„ 

hopeless, an expeiience shared by Commissione -gneral 

said in 1914 that the shorthand the 

indication of what the witness said, whde ,h, 

lemaiks of membeis of the Coi^ittee were reported « bemg 
evidence of witnesses'. General Dyer, says M c’nyetnor of 
take the precaution adopted by the exiirateM ^ 
the Punjab, as ‘he was not allowed to see the 
annotated a copy of the Committee's Fol 

several places disclaiming the represented as 

example, Mr Colvin pomts out, where Dy« “ «P ,„en to 
saying ‘I have made up my mind that I would 
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death if they were going to ronUnue the “^'" 5 ' ^ 

written 'I emphatically deny this , and Mr P j jjjj 

that Dyer’s denial has probability to support 't; ‘ “ “ 1, 

cult to imagine any Englishman nsmg such a 

men to death", although it is 

putting such words into his month . Against 

Lor throughout the PunjaV, which he is 

Dyer had written, 'No. I do not a^it this , a 

that, ‘On reading over General Dyer's 

remarks so extraordinary that I ^ , other remarks 

been made by the witness’. Puzzled by these 
hardly less preposterous, Colvin took Ae precaut on ot^seemg 
Mr Watson, who reported the ' „„ the 

me that the Committee had got itsdf into su 
report of the evidence that he had been 'f'f 
what was finally printed was a mixture o 
oSicial report patched up together . nnfair to iudge 

’These things being so. it would be man J«tly uniau to g^ 
General Dyer on the record of his ^ jjg 

biographer, who observes: ‘After all. « 

but by what he did that he should be judg ■ 

who heard the evidence, on the contr y* ,, ‘ a ,^^5 so 
doubt that Dyer uttered the words as rep ’ , , , gj stuck 
struck by his iemark about ‘doing aU men to death that 

in his memory. . insider what Dyer 

Bearing these objections in mind, we can c 
said, or is reported to have said. instifiable to 

Under military law, he told Lord Hun e , no 

fire on a crowd which had been warned no ■ 

doubt, he said, that the crowd knew „ad in all 

forced to admit that his . tj,ere was a risk that 

parts of the city. It did not occur to him there 

some of those present mi^t not flouted, and it was 

had not been obeyed, martial law had ^ ^ 

his duty to disperse the assembly by fiie- He had m ^ 
mind Sat if hh orders were not to 

diately. Asked what his objects were, Dy dispersed, 

fixe until the aowd dispersed, and he It was 

They started to disperse at onre biU h , without 

possible, he thought, that he might hav P ^ would 

firing. If he had not dispersed the ctowd. >"j The 

have laughed at him. The rioters were trying to notate 
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riots were part of a widespread movement. He looked upon these 
people as rebels, he said, and he considered it his duty to fire and 
fire well. 

It was in answer to Mr Justus Rankin that Dyer made the 
extraordinary, and perhaps inaccurately recorded, statement that 
he had made up his mind to 'do all men to death' if they were 
going to continue the meeting. He thought, he said, it was a 
sign of rebellion that the crowd had refused to obey his order, 
and he had looked at the position in Amritsar in the light of the 
Punjab as a whole. ‘I had to do something very strong’, he stated, 
an answer which brought the suggestion he had resorted to 
‘Frightfulness’. 'No, I don't think so’, replied Dyer. 

So far Dyer had answered the questions put to him with 
reasonable caution, but now he allowed himself to be drawn into 
an indiscreet answer to a hypothetical question posed by Sir 
C. H. Setalvad, which he could have parried easily by stating 
that the question did not arise as the event contemplated had not 
occurred. The Indian lawyer leaned forward : 

'You took two armoured cars with you?’ 

'Yes.' 

‘Those cars had machine guns?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And when you took them you meant to use the machine gum 
against the crowd, did you?’ 

‘If necessary. If the necessity arose, and I was attacked, or 
anything else like that, I presume I would have used them.' 

‘When you arrived there you were not able to take the 
armomed cars in because the passage was too narrow?’ 

Tes.’ 

‘Supposing the passage was sufficient to allow the armoured 
cars to go in, would you have opened fire with the machine 
guns?' 

'I think probably yes.’ 

‘In that case the casualties would have been very much 
higher?' 

•Yes.’ 

‘And you did not open fire with the machine guns simply by 
the accident of the armoured cars not being able to get in?’ 

‘I have answered you. I have said that if they had been there 
the probability is that I would have opened fire with them.’ 

'With the machine guns straight?’ 
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‘With the machine guns.’ 

Having extracted this indiscreet 
from the witness, the examiner 

■I take it that your idea in taking that action ^V-VeSlvU ®g- 
not only in Amritsar hnt throughout the 
gested. 'Call it what you like. I was going to punish h™ 
make a wide 

Zt ttty« an"No, the Bntish 

thing’. His action was “ “J'^h‘‘lLoiaUe examiner 

prevent the mutiny Spreading, he said, m 

went on: 

■Did it occur to you that by adopting this 
fiilness"-excuse the term-you were really domg a great dis 
service to the British Ra; by driving ^““>”'5" ' j„ty to do 

‘No, it only struck me that at the S Sea of 

this and that it was a horrible duty. I di of saving 

doing it but I also realized that it w« the y would 

life and that any reasonable man wij was Tme^Sla 

realize that I had done the right to roe for 

though honible act and they ought to be tbaniaui 
doing it.’ 

He thought, said Dyer, it would be doing J 
and they would realize that directed the firing on 

Dyer was forced to admit *at Jie 

people lying on the ^^anolied for help, he said, 

relieve the wounded. They could have pp . 
but they did not do so because they wo ^ j£ 

Ciis,od7for being in the assembly. 'I L to soto the 
they applied’, he stated, a rcroaik which did little 

'’'Major-General Sir George Banow Bied !° S J7i7en'’bTF^ 
the bad impression his answers to the ° been 

viding him with the opportunity “ “'^jjjjjejed necessary to 
instructed to take such „ “erious situation, he 

restore order, and that, m view of I ef martial law. 

had the right to anticipate the proc General Barrow 

In referenci to the Jallianwala Bagh unlawful 

pointed out that Dyer We if necessary, even 

assembly may be dispersed even by > 
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though it had not actually xesoited to acts of violence’. Dyer 
said he knew that. 

General Barrow was not content to leave it at that. In his last 
question he gave Dyer even further opportunity to justify him- 
self: 

'Then you referred once to the seriousness of the situation and 
said that unless one is faced with a situation of that sort, it is 
difGodt to realize what it means?’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘That is, the necessity for prompt action vvas so essential that 
there was no time for further reflection?' 

‘Yes, Sir.' 

‘And you yourself were so much occupied with the various 
questions which were brought before you that you had no time 
to sit down and consider from every point of view what the 
possible consequences of your action might be?’ 

‘That is true.’ 

‘And also perhaps you will agree with me that when one is 
faced with such a situation, it aeates quite a different impression 
on one’s mind to what it will when you are simply reading about 
it?’ 

'Quite true, Sir.' 

Something had been retrieved, but Dyer still had to face the 
questions of another Indian inquisitor, this time Pandit Jayat 
Narayan, and to his probing question he was forced to admit 
that no act of lawlessness had been committed by the mob in 
Amritsar after the lOth, his answer implying that the rebellious 
mob he had fired upon had shown no further evidence of rioting 
after that date. Dyer emphasized that he had nOt made up his 
mind to fire only because of what had happened in Amritsar. 

It was put to Dyer by Mr Herbert, the Government Advo«te, 
that bullet marks on the second and third storeys of buildings 
surrounding the Bagh suggested he had ordered his soldiers to 
fire high. ‘Certainly not. I never gave such an order. I know 
what orders I gave. I directed the fire personally. I never gave 
any order for overhead firing. Absolutely none’, stated the wit- 
ness, vehemently rejecting the implication that he might have 
fired warning shots at first. 

To Mr Herbert’s series of questions relating to the possiUlity 
that, as Dyer had said the firing was necessary in view of the 
general situation in the Punjab, he would have fired whether or 
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not he had issued a proclamation, and die efiect would 
the same. Dyer replied that it was difficult to say. I 
punish the nraghty boy', he said, adding that It 
Lit to say what would be the effect of ^nishmg a W “ 
not naughty’. He would have been justified m firing even if he 
had not made a proclamation, he declared. The men ° ^ 

to the Bagh. he thought, ‘had hostile feelings towards the British 
Raj’. He did not believe they were honest people. ^ 

Turning to the administration of martial law in ^ , 

Herbert suggested: 'Have not some of the orders pr B 

you a iJny liheuess to similar orders 

Germans) in Belgium? For instance, the or e with 

and the Lrfew Lder?' 'In my mind it had nothing to do with 

"S’,ay':t'Cay7:£ Dyer how " 

relieve the wounded and remove the dead m e B , ^ 

curlew order was in force? Dyer 
was modified for that purpose, but he admit 
had not been so informed. 'I allowed them •» 
enough', he said. To 1 ° mlS 

the administratioQ of martial law in Amri , (..nnot 

•It is not fair to ash me what hap^tis so long ago. I cannot 
answer you straight. I don’t rememUr. To q 
whether there was any evidence to show th tiaonened at 

organized conspiracy/Dyer answer^: ‘From 
Amritsar and elsewhere, I formed the opinion yallian- 

spread conspiracy'. Asked ‘No* "'’.'"/J 
wala Bagh. there was no apprehemion he replied, 

as the soldiers were there, or vras there a possibility . y 
‘There was certainly a possibility’. ns.-cHons by Sardar 

Finally, Dyer was subjected to a seri« q imestioiis 

Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan, who ire 
to Dyer’s assumption of authority m Amn ' officer. In 
to take matters in hand. Dyer smted, as Com^nding^^^^^^^^^ 
such an extreme case it was his duV to ass™e resp^,^^^^ 
Invited to state what were t^e randitions rebelbon, 

extreme case. Dyer replied: 3d ‘hance « and 

which I honestly thought ^ that I would be right in 

take the responsibility. I ^ ”''*3 to take the responsibility, 
every case, but it would be my ‘'"'T,' A ed what constituted 
and if I was wrong I would ,, ■ u had ceased 

rebellion, he replied, T should think th 
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then a tehellion is on’. In his opinion, that constituted rebellion, 
he said. In that case he would assume responsibility and 'run the 
risk’. When he arrived in Amritsar, he knew what had happened 
there and what was happening elsewhere. What was happening 
in Amritsar was part of a rebellion, of an organized movement, 
he believed. Asked if he ‘inferred’ there was a rebellion. Dyer 
replied, 'Yes, it looked like it'. 

It looked like an organized movement, he said, but he agreed 
he had no proof. These happenings everywhere might he a coinci- 
dence, he agreed, but in his opinion, he said, 'it certainly looked 
like an organized rebdlion*. He did not remember, he said, 
whether the Deputy Commissioner had told him or not whether 
there w« a branch of such an organization in Amritsar, and he 
agreed it would have been a good thing if he had issued a pro- 
clamation to the effect that he had assumed supreme authority. 
Tf I had thought a little faster and had a little more time, I 
think I would have issued such a proclamation’, he stated. This 
is the first rebellion I have had to deal with’, he pointed out, add- 
ing, 'and hereafter, though I hope I will not have to deal with 
another, I may deal with it differently.’ 

A few more questions and answers and Dyer’s examination 
was finished. The ordeal was over. His opportunity to justify 
himself publicly was done. He had been fried and, though he 
did not yet know it, condemned. The fatal questions had been 
posed; the fatal answers given. Replies which, truthful or 
inaccurate, would present Dyer to his fellow countrymen, who 
now learned about the extent of the firing in the fallianwala 
Bagh for the first time, either as the hero who had saved the 
Punjab, and perhaps all India, or as the inhuman monster who 
had shot down an unarmed and unresisting crowd, people who 
were trying to escape. 

When Dyer came out of the Committee room. General Beynon 
asked him, ‘Why did you say you went down with the intention 
of firing?’ Dyer answered, 'Of course I intended to fire, if neces- 
sary’. ‘That is not the impression you have given the Committee’, 
Be^on told him. 

Dyer left the Committee hearing, which he was later to criti- 
cize as ‘irregular and prejudicial’, suspecting, we may believe, 
that the feeling of its members had been against him, for Mr 
Watson of The Pioneer told Mr Colvin, who asked if Dyer had 
lost his temper, 'On the contrary, he seemed only like a man very 
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weary, who gave up trying to put his case when he saw it was 

''°Dv^had made a number of damaging admissions. He agreed 
he COTld have dispersed the mob without firmg. '>''y 
have laughed at him, made him feel a fool. He might have u ed 
his maehL guns, if he could have got them m. His P™clamat.on 
might not have been heard by everyone. It was not 
emphatic. He had fired without warning and he continued to 
fire for ten minutes while the crowd was trying to disperse. He 
fired to teach a lesson, to strike terror, to aeate a widespread 
effect. He made no suggestion that there was any ^“"Ser to his 
force; no hint that he thought that the aowd 
a rush. The firing was not forced on him; he did it dehbeiat y 
and intentionally. That was his explanation. T„n„TidiiT 

On concluding hU evidence. Dyer returned “ Iiaundm 
•astonished’, says Mr Colvin, 'at the reports ^a‘ “ ™ 

alleged to have said which appem^ m the p of 

iouiney from Lahore by train provides us •"* a brief ghmpse ot 
Dyer’s aheged demeanour at this time, for Mr Nehru, then aged 
thirty, recalls in his autobiography: 

’Towards the end of that year (1919) 1 w^d' was 

to Delhi by the night train. The compartment I tdered vvas 
almost full and the berths, except the upp » , , Tj^ jjje 

by sleeping passengers. I took the vacan ^PP military 

morning I discovered that all my ^Uow P^®. ® , voices which I 
officers. They conversed with each other in i fojth in 

could not hdp overhearing. One of 

an aggressive and triumphant tone and so describ- 

was Dyer, the hero of the Jallianwala Bag , 
ing his Amritsar Kp ^during the lebelUous 

whole town at his mercy and he felt i^e ^ refrained. He 

city to a heap of ashes, but he “I* ™ ,,ipg his evidence 

TO evidently coming back „|atly shocked 

before the Hunter Committee of manner. He 

lo hear his conversation and to observe , . stripes, 

descended at Delhi station in pyjamas with bright pmx p 

“lulXsr^hni was a preiudiced observer. 
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Back at fullundur once again, and distressed by the news of his 
wife's illness and Captain Briggs's death. Dyer fell ill with 
jaundice and gout, and his heart became affected. He was fifty- 
five years of age. Feeling himself unable to do justice to his work, 
he applied for six months’ leave in England, receiving the curt 
answer that the Commander-in-Chief 'is unable to sanction 
leave. If General Dyer svisbes to proceed home, it will be neces- 
sary for him to vacate his appointment.’ But on the same day, 
January 30, i 920, he received a further message which took the 
sting from the earlier one. It slated: ‘(1) His Excellency the 
Commander-tQ-Chief approves of Brigadier-General R. E. H. Dyer 
oSiciadag in Command of the and Division vice Major-General 
Sir Charles Dobell, appointed to exercise command Northern 
Command pending further orders, and (2) Inform me of the next 
senior officer who will officiate in command of the yth Brigade 
vice General Dyer’. 

At the darkest moment Dyer had been raised from the com- 
mand of a Brigade to the command of a Division, 'obviously a 
very important step in promotion’, observes Mr Colvin, which 
in the ordinary course of promotion carried the rank of Major- 
General and probably a knighthood. The Commander-in-Chief's 
decision, taken two months after Dyer had given evidence before 
the Hunter Committee, to put him in charge of a Division, was 
taken subsequently by Dyer’s supporters to show that the Army 
High Command supported him, but were then persuaded or 
frightened into turning their backs on him. Sir George Barrow 
sets out in his vindication of the Commandet-in-Chief to correct 
this misconception. Dya, he says, was given temporary com- 
mand of a Division, during a vacancy. He was not eligible to 
command a Division and it was not intended that he should 
hold permanent command. In fact. Dyer’s ’promotion’ was short- 
lived, for on February 14th he leaived a further message which 
told him that the Commander-in-Chief 'approves Brigadier- 
General Caulfield continuing in command ind Division until 
Major-General Sheppard takes over. In view of the above, 
128 
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Biigadiei-Geneial Dyer wfll not now take up Command of the 

Division on his return from leave. Pehruaiv 

What had happened between January 30th and february 

14th? Something must have cansrf Sit 

his mind. Not the Report of the fhinter w p gjjj thinks 
not handed to the Government of Wta intd M»eh 8th thmK 
Mr Colwin, who claims that Monro beat » 
before the challenge of Babn Kamin, ei^TanisiS q-S- 

of the Legislative Council, who put down the ™b g q 

tion, 'Is it a fact that General Dyer received P'™ ; " 
firing in the JalUanwJa BagW The o'Dwyer has two 

repHed the Commandet-m-Chief. Sir J, did 

exWations to offer. 'The qu^X'"' He expTained it 

thL high authorities change then minds? He explamen 

'’'“he Government of India-^fwhij the^^ 
is a member — were becoming aUrm^ by P , i jjg^ng 
worked up over the Punjab ““Xl? mncessions that would 
pressed by Mr Montagu ^ 5„d adopted the 

secure a calm atmosphere for me their servants 

usual, but ineffective, method of throwing 
to the wolves.’ . , 

Secondly. Sir Michael wyer 
evidence given by Dyer, whom h' “ and quoted in the 

under the stress of hostile crt^-exa jpUtpratelv shot down 
newspapers, made it appear coS tav= ^ 

hundreds of innocent people 'whw , against 

crowd with a wave of his hand. The out^ m 
Dyer, says O’Dwyer, was XJfindIa and the India Office, for 
unnatural’, for the Government of In 

reasons best known to themselves, , ^ pyt, 

public at home in possession of t^ ^ meagre and 

Laks. and in particular had issued of Aprff 

misleading summaries of my own m y ji^g^her he nor 
14th on the firing at Amritsar on Ap „ c jgntial papers in 
Dyer were able, he states, to q"®*® himself was allowed, 'with 

explanation of then actions, uiUd he hims^^^ applications’, to 

great rductance and only after my P ^ O'Dwyer v. 

produce some of them in his acUon m the case 

"'tmming up his .wo explanations, O’Dwyer goes on to say: 
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'Anyhow, in deference either to the damoui of the extremistJ 
in India who were loudly demanding Dyer’s prosecution and 
downfall, as well as my impeachment, or to the outcry of the 
uninformed press at home, the authorities in India and here 
decided that it was no longer expedient to support Dyer’s actions. 
On the receipt of the Hunter Committee’s Report — the condu- 
sions of which were, as regards Dyer, based on unverified stat^ 
ments and incomplete investigation of the character of the 
meeting fired upon — they professed to find enough to justify 
them, a year after the event, in repudiating the action wMch 
they had hitherto approved; action which was undoubtedly 
justified by the local conditions at Amritsar, which undoubtedly 
saved the Punjab and Northern India from a most serious 
rebellion, and thus marred the opportunity of successful foreign 
invasion for which the Afghans and the Frontier tribes were 
eagerly waiting.' 

The conduct of the Army Command, especially in view of 
the ViCfrRegal Resolution of April 14, 1919. prombing full 
countenance and support to officers engaged in suppressing the 
rebellion, seemed to them harsh and unjust, says O’Dwyer, who 
continues, T felt that even if his own Chiefs deserted him, it was 
my duty, having been the indirect cause of his having to deal 
with the Amritsar situation, to do aU 1 could to explain the 
circumstances and to vindicate his action’. The steps Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer took to achieve this vrill appear in due course. 

Two significant points emerge from this sudden volte face by 
the Army High Command. Two months after he had publicly 
explained his reasons for firing in the Jallianwala Bagh, the 
Army High Command had sufficient confidence in Dyer to rabe 
him to the temporary command of a divbion. Then, wthin a 
few days, it changed its mind. Some vezy' weighty consideration 
must have aiben to stop the Army from doing what it ap- 
parently wanted to do, to exonerate and vindicate Dyer officially, 
and to show the politicians that die Army stood behind him. 
What went wrong with the scheme? Why did the Army sud- 
denly get cold feet? The High Command may have been given 
a hint of the Hunter Committee's conclusions, a reasonable 
possibility, for rumours of such things leak out. Rather than 
share Dyer’s condemnation, by inference, it dropped him like a 
hot cake, a reasonable presumption, for that is what usually 
happens in such cases. 



Now Dyel stood alone, the stricken member of the pack, 

hy to riir&hish Hospital at Jullundur in S'”* P™ 
misery of mind, awaiting the next move. He was not ^P> 

In sSpense. On March 5th tmme a telegram addressed to the 
Commander of the and Divisiont 

■Brigadier-General Dyer at present “".j* 
should be directed to proceed to Delhi on March 9 * “"^ 
to me hu presence will be required in Delhi for some day - 

The telegram was signed ‘Commander-in-Chief . 

The mScal officer at the hospita re used ™ ^ 
travel, and on March 18th a second telegram arrivrf, s amg 
■General Dyer to proceed to Delhi on 

Seaetary at 10.30 am. on Tuesday 'P’ . 1 but Dyer 

was still adamant that his patient was unfit to ^ jj,e 

was taken from his bed and put on a tinn for 
ate of an army doctor. On the day named, h' P'“'""^JXk 
for his audience with the Commander-in-C • Hunter 
Hudson met him in the ante-room. He >oW D) “< 

Cemlttee^s censure and that he was '“P' '‘7" !„ teen triS, 
mand. When Dyer protest^ that, « he 
he should not be condemned, the Adjutant - *.j .. 

matter had been decided and it remained only > j 

Charles Monro. ■The chief, he told him f “““Xnw.’ 
am sure you will not say anything to dis i u-ould be 

■No,^ replied Dyer, ■the last thing shooU wish •» ^ 
to distress His Excellency .■ Ushered into h °sirn P jurned 
heard his sentence. He said nothing an^ext ^^ h""™" 
to hospital at lullundur. Invited at the hhe Monro said he 
whether he thought Dyer’s action was lUStiCed. Monro 
thought he acted with a TinI' P"^P'“*'°" i Government of 
The Hunter Committee, whose Repor the to"nme 
India sent to the Secretary of Slate in o gu„,„uient’s 
adversely criticized Dyer on Jlied Ere without watn- 

accompanying despatch explained. He ■> 1 '" disperse, 

log, and he went on Bring after the now ^ emergency 

It temarked that he did not suggnt the «f^“fXut iaro- 
iustifying his decision to open Etc on the ^ 

lOiO and he said his mind w-a, made up „ fo, as 

not obeyed, he was going to Ere at dftpene. he 

long u he did, e\en after the crowd ha beg 
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had committed a grave error. His intention to create a moral 
effect was a mistaken conception of his duty. The Committee, 
the despatch explained, did not accept the view that by his 
action Dyer saved the situation in the Punjab and averted a 
rebellion on a scale similar to the Mutiny. 

The Government stated the views of the minority members of 
the Committee, who, it observed, found that the notice prohibit- 
ing the meeting was not adequately published, and who criticized 
General Dyer severely, ‘(i) for suggesting that he would have 
made use of machine guns if they could have been brought into 
action, (z) for opening fire without warning and continuing after 
the CTOwd had begun to disperse until his ammunition was spent, 
(3) for firing not merely to disperse the aowd but to punish it 
and to produce a moral effect in the Punjab, and (4) for assuming 
that the aowd before him consisted of the persons guilty of the 
outrages on the loth’. 

Continuing its digest of the Committee’s Minority Report, 
which was signed by the three Indian members, Sefalvad, 
Narayan and Ahmed Khan, the Government stated: 

'They do not agree with the majority that it was probable that 
the crowd could not have been dispersed without firing, citing 
General Dyer himself in support of their opinion: and they 
desaibe his action as inhuman and un-British and as having 
caused great disservice to British rule in India. They attribute his 
conduct to a fixed idea that India must be ruled by force and they 
condemn bis action in not taking steps for the removal of the 
dead and the care of the wound^.' 

The Government despatch went on to say; 

‘The difference in the measure of condemnation of General 
Dyer by the Majority and the Minority, and the attention which 
has been directed to the events at the Jallianwala Bagh both in 
England and in India, necessitates a careful examination by the 
Government of the extent to which General Dyer should be held 
blameworthy. Looking to the specific findings on which the con- 
demnation of his action is ha^, we consider that the orders 
prohibiting assemblies should have been promulgated more 
widely and in particular that notices might have been posted up 
at Jallianwala Bagh, which had become a favourite assembly for 
political meetings. We think also that notice might have been 
given at the Baiskhi fair where many people from villages in the 
vicinity bad collected. At the same time it is the case that the 
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pioclamation was made by beat of dram in the 
Lneial Dyer himself, and notices were Pf " f ,L 
places in the city; it cannot therefore he doubted *at most 0 
residents of Amritsar present at the meeting were aware ot the 
orders and collected in defiance of them. 

The Government of India stated that it agreed s"!* 
mlttee that General Dyer should have given warning to the 
aowd before opening fire. Its despatch continue 

■It is true that he had only a small force with h™ “ 

view of this circumstance and the previous jpfiqtit mob 

disorder it is most improbable that an 
would have dispersed on a mere warning, but o g _ . 
the order, including visitors who had come to 
fair, and indeed others would have had an oppor ^ a rj.i ^ 
the assembly if reasonable notice had been emercency 

Government of India agree that there was net s ^ 
existing as to tender this precaution impossible. 

General Dyer's action in continuing to fire on * 
it had begun to disperse was. Joha^ 

‘indefensible’, and it declared though it P t _gj^ts of 
General Dyer's action so intimidated the law further 

Amritsar and the neighbouring districts as to p 
manifestations of disorder, that was jssi„ of the 

ttnuing to fire, 'which greatly exceeded „f ^ital 

occasion’. The dispersal of the aowd was indee _ , Dyer's 

importance, stated the despatch, but it said a 
action 'has undoubtedly left behind bitterness of ieeling 
will take a long time to pass away'. , doubt 

In the words of the despatch. General 
faced svith a position of great difficulty; he v^ PP ^ p{ 
Amritsar being isolated and he had 
allowing mob rule to continue after the t 
loth’. Summing up, the Gos’ernment of In la s 

■Giving all due weight to these GeLral Dyer 

conclusion at which we have aimed is ^ 

exceeded the reasonable leqnmments of the y 

misconception of his doty which resulted m a lamen 
unnecessary loss of life.' 

Although constrained to this decision, stated the despatc ,t e 
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the lecent Afghan War'. It must, however, ditect *at the judg 
ment pronounced be communicated to the Comman 
with the request that he take appropriate action. 

The Hunter Committee had censured him; that Dyer now 
knew. The Government of India was likely to condemn hi , 
that Dyer must have expected. 

The Committee’s report also oiticized other ^ J 

considered the cause of the disturbances and their na r , 
which have a bearing on our assessment of Dyer * ‘ , ’ 

Sir Michael O’Dsvyer, he claimed that they were ot a 
trally organized conspiracy, a rebellion, a revol aga , 
rule, which, if true, provided some justification or 
action he took on April 13th. 

The Hunter Committee upheld all the case j 

Ahmedahad, Vizamgam, Lahore, Kasur, nagji 

Amritsar on the 10th, except the firing in the Ja la 
and in support of its opinion that the Tnsoector* 

spontaneous it quoted the ^V^^j^^^fftJrialinvesti- 

Genetal of PolicJ in the Punjab, who had made ^ 
gation of their causes, ‘that behind i,„ anyone 

there was no organization as could not have been X 

following political development in India .v BQ^latt 

years'. The disorders, for which the agitation 
Acts was largely responsible, were not, the ° , gritj5h 

'the result of a prearranged conspiracy to over 
Government in India by force’, but it realized that 

cult and probably unsafe for the Goveromen n . - 
the outbreak was not the result of a definite org 
majority members declared that the rebellion, and 

a movement which started in rioting, beca members 

might have become a revolution, but the m ^ 
found that an exaggeration, and they gav i3.;ticj, feeling 
outbreak resulted from an outburst of an , pgj. 

brought on by sudden mob-frenzy. ^0 civ 
suaded themselves that open lebeUion rity. did not 

acted accordingly. The disorders, dedated the minority, 
amount to a rebellion. , jjjg 

DeaUng with the outbreak bridge was in 

majority members thought that the firing The minority 

no sense the cause of the excesses of the ' y jhe mob 
believed that, though the excesses were inexcusable, 
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Government was convinced that General Dyer acted honestly in 
the belief (bat he was doing what was right and (hat, in (he 
result, his action checked the spread of the disturbances to an 
extent difficult to estimate. That was the opinion of many 
intelligent observers in the Punjab', the Government said. It 
expressed Its great regret that no action was taken to remove (he 
dead and aid the wounded, and. In respect of the minority mem- 
hers’ rebuke of Sir Michael O'Dwycr for expressing approval of 
Dyer's action, it had, it said. little to add except to express the 
opinion that he Avould have acted more wisel)' if, before express- 
ing any approval, he had taken steps to ascertain the facts and 
circumstances of the firing more fully. 

Finally, in disaissing the conduct of various officers criticized 
by the Committee, the Government's despatch stated that ‘the 
case of General Dyer calls for separate mention', and it said it 
had given most anxious consideration to his action at the Jallian* 
wala Bagh. It continued : ‘We arc satisfied that it was hona fid( 
and dictated by a stern though misconceived sense of dut)*', and 
it observed that he had made no attempt to minimize his respon- 
sibility for the tragedy or ‘even to put a favourable complexion 
on his action or purpose’. The only jjistifieation that could be 
pleaded for his conduct, the Government of India said, was that 
of military necessity. In cirnimstances such as those with which 
he was confronted, it pointed out, ‘an officer must act honestly 
and vigorously, but with as much humanity as the case will 
permit’. It recognized, the Government stated, that in the face 
of a great aisis an officer might be thrown temporarily off the 
balance of his judgment and (hat allowance must be made on 
that account, and it recognized further that, however injuriom 
in its ultimate effect General Dyer’s action might have been, it 
resulted in an immediate discoiiragementof the forces of disorder. 
Nor, said the Government, had it overlooked its own Resolution 
which promised full countenance and support to officers engaged 
in the onerous duty of suppressing disorder. Nevertheless, after 
carefully weighing all these factors, it could arrive at no other 
conclusion than that, at the Jallianwala Bagh, General Dyer 
acted beyond the necessity of the case, beyond what any reason- 
able man could have thought to be necessary, and that be did 
not act Avith as much humanity as the case permitted. ‘It is with 
pain that we arrive at this conclusion', the Government found, 
‘for Ave are not forgetful of General Dyer’s distinguished record 
as a soldier or of his gallant relief of the Ganison of Thai during 
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demanded the impeachment ot Dyer and o( other officiak, and 
the recall of the Viceroy. , . r *1, 

This report was published in India a month before the 
Commander-in-Chie£ informed Dyer that his services were no 
longer required. ... r n - 

On the day after his return to JuUundur, following his 
audience with Sir Charles Monro. Dyer received a letter trom 
the Commander-in-Chief informing him, ®PP ° 

permission to resign your appointment should be made M soon 
as possible, and forwarded through the proper channe , or 1 
posal under the Chief’s orders. Tlie subsequent orders gran ng 
you permission will state what— if any, war or omer k^^e 
be admitted to you.’ As a result, on March 27th, Dyer 
his immediate superior, the General commanding the an 
Sion: ‘Sir, I have the honour to state that during my recent visit 
to Delhi, the Adjutant-General in India informed me that, owmg 
to the opinion expressed by the Hunter Committee regar g y 
action in j^ritsar during April 1919' the 

to resign my appointment as Brigadier-General comija if j 
5th Infantry Brigade. Accordingly I hereby ask that 1 b 
of that appointment.’ , , , 1 

Dyer set about winding up his affairs in India, 
tated visits to Jamrud and Rayalpindi, permission 
travel to these places being rather grudgingly J , 

Comraander-in-Chief. if Mr Colvin is to be ^ 

says, was subjected to several contradictory and ^ . 

orders which suggests ‘that the Coramander-m- i , 
sudden and belated access of moral indignation a 
Amritsar, thought it necessary to be rnmmand 

Dyer’, and he considers it probable ‘that the Hig ® 
feared a demonstration in his favour among the P 
great military centre at Rawalpindi, a thing Genera y 
have disliked no less’. , ctcHnn at 

Dyer and his wife, when they drove to the lai w ^ 1 

luUundur at night to entrain for Bombay, foun 1 P 
lit by flare, placed on both sides of the road 
Sepoys of all the Indian regiments standing a , 

Colvin says : ‘There was, besides, a great guard 
the non<ommissioned officers at the railway sta 10 • 

demonstration had been arranged by the men 
upon their own initiative without any authority 
officers; but the officers came down with their wi . 
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had no previous intention to coimnit excesses, but that after the 
firing the people lost their heads and were seized with mad 
frenzy. The subsequent handing ovct of control to the military 
by the civil authorities, in such terms as to suggest they did not 
intend to exercise supervision ot guidance, was regretted by the 
Government of India who observed that, as a result, it placed 
the military commander in a position of great difficulty and 
imposed on him a responsibility which, in the opinion of the 
Goverrunent, should have continued to be shared by the civil 
authorities. Considering the measures taken to suppress the dis- 
orders in the Punjab, the Government of India found that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer ‘acted with decision and vigour at a time of 
great danger’, and it said that he was largely responsible for 
quelling a dangerous rising ‘which might have had widespread 
and disastrous effects on the rest of India’. 

Dyer, the Committee considered, had quelled the disorders, 
which were no mote than spontaneous outbursts resulting from 
misrepTcscntation of the Rowlatt Acts and the consequent agita- 
tion. He had neither ‘saved’ the Punjab nor 'prevented’ another 
Mutiny. It also severely aiticized his crawling order and certain 
measures taken by other officers during the administration of 
martial law, in particular, General Campbell's 'salaaming order’, 
Colonel Johnson’s ‘roll call’ of students, the Hogging of boys 
because they happened to be big, the flogging of the innocent 
village headman, the flogging of members of the wedding party, 
Captain Doveton's 'fancy' punishments and floggings in public. 
The minority members found themselves unable to uphold Cap- 
tain Catberry’s bombings and machine-gunnings at Gujrianwala. 
The majority upheld, and the minority aiticized, the introduc- 
tion of martial law, and in combination they found that its 
administration had been ‘marred in particular instances by a 
measure of power, by irregularities, and by injudicious and 
irresponsible acts', and they considered these defects to be due to 
lack of proper instructions, ignorance of local conditions and 
lack of guidance rather than from a deliberate misuse of power. 
In general, officers had acted with admirable restraint. 

The Indian National Congress Sub-Committee, which had 
been taking evidence indep^eotly, published its report on 
February 20, 1920, finding that the Jaflianwala Bagh massaae 
was ‘a calculated piece of inhumanity towards utterly innocent 
and unarmed men, including children, and unparalleled^ for its 
ferocity in the history of modem British administration . It 
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Dyer had not yet seen the Hunter Report. He knew on y t a i 
had censured him. His command in India had been taken r^ 
him; his career was jeopardized, his 
believed that he had act^ rightly, that by his action e 
saved the Punjab. At the Hunter Committee heanng he had not 
been given a fair opportunity to present his case. That cou 
be remedied. Within a week of his arrival in London, e 
to the Military Secretary at the India Office, requesting 
action at Amritsar should be considered by the Army ' 

and he asked that he should be permitted to present his case 
personally, attended, if necessary, by a legal adviser. 

How Dyer’s application was dealt with is explained X , 
Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, the Chief of the 
Staff, whose 'unhibited diary', published ,062^ 

anguish*, in the words of Barbara Tuchman (August 19 ^ ' 

The Dyer case had been under comideration by 
for some months when Mr Winston on 

for War, brought it up at a meeting of the , 

May 14th. Avoiding to Sir Henry Wilson. ‘Kinston made a 
long speech, prejudicing the case and in effect 5 aXi°S 
Cabinet, and he, had decided to throw out Dy®r, “ , , , ^ 

advisable for the Army CouncU to agree*. Wdson sU^^he had 
not had time to read the papers and he was e ^ , 

opinion. The other military members took 

though Churchill said the matter was pressing. , ^ 

ing, a week later, says Wilson. mem- 

decision to remove Dyer from the Army , but t ® not 

bers insisted he be allowed to state his case. Th^ ^^'on d'd not 
suit Mr Churchill who, records Wilson, scut 
■he was much upset by this -pistol ut Hs '-'f ““S 

memhers”, and that in future he svould have tot P 
against these "ambushes".' , , , _ Tnatter uD 

Mr Churchill, according to Wilson, broug , jj,g 

again at the next Army Council mcenng. ^ members 
Cabinet had decided to remove Dyer. The mil ry 
^ ' »39 
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General farewell at the station which was padced with a gie^t 
concourse of people.' 'General Dyer was very shy of such demon- 
strations’, says his biographer, who adds, ‘but this had so much 
in it both spontaneity and feeling that it touched and comforted 
him. He left JuUundur with the cheers of his comrades ringing 
in his ears.’ 

Dyer sailed for England, arriving at Southampton on May 
2nd. He could not dispute the right of the Commander-in-Chief, 
India, to relieve him of his command, Mr Colvin observes, but 
Dyer had reason to believe that he was to be dismissed from the 
Army. ‘He had submitted to discipline’, hut ‘he could not submit 
to disgrace.’ 
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proclamation had been read only in a portion of the city, an is 
failure to give medical assistance to the wounded and dying was 
an omission from his obvious duty. But the gravest error was 
avowed conception of his duty in the circumstances whic 
fronted him. The Government, declared Mr Morita^, repudmted 
emphatically ‘the doctrine upon which Brigadier-Genera yer 
based his action — action which, to judge from his s a ^ 
ment, might have taken an even more drastic form had he had 
a large force at his disposal and had a physical acaden 
prevented him from using his armoured cars . 

The Government, stated the Seoretaty of State, t ‘ , 

possible that the danger in the Punjab was grea er 
Hunter Committee thought. Dyer, he pointed oy • . , . 

was taking place in the Punjab, and he was eniat ° ^ 
plans with reference to those conditions. Bu ® 

Montagu emphasized, ‘entitled to sdect for condign P , _ 

unamed aowd, which, when he inflicted their 
had committed no act of violence, had ™ 
oppose him by force, and many members of , 

been unaware that they were disobeying his ‘e t 

Mr Montagu ended his dispatch to the Gove 
vrtth these pregnant words: 

‘That Brigadier-General Dyer displayed 
and unflinching adherence to his conception of jn 

for a moment be questioned. But his conception . , 

the circumstances in which he w»s placed jjgd a 

at variance with that which His Majesty s officers who 

right to expect from and a duty to enforce , , regard 
hold His Majesty's commission, that it is imp which 

him as fitted to remain entrusted with Je 
his rank and position impose upon hiin. jjg-^eneral 

that the Commander-in-Chief has ed Bngad^^ 

Dyer to resign his appointment as ^^“^mployment in 

informed him that he would receive no and 

India, and that you have concurred. I approve Army 

the circumstances of the case have been referred to the Army 
Council.’ 

The British Government also during the 

order, and it condemned the actions of othe standards of 

administration of martial law, who had flou ^ , j Q'jjwyer 
propriety and humanity’. It did not regard Sir Michael j 
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“lute Sag” rf the prcceangs *= A.-y Cou"^ 

letter from Dyer asking to be allows to ‘ wWch he had not 
It was agreed to seiid him a “W oj *agP 'j^ „ 
seen, and invite his aiKwer. Though Chnrcn , 

^ayl^d^h'^SSlTsfluJS^f.he^ 

for which had already been tabled by Dyer s support 
discussion of which was postponed until after Dyer 

mitted his statement. ssru,„uV diarv have carried us 

These extracts from Sir Henry g, Michael 

ahead of events. Me Colvin tdls us tha , return from 

O'Dsvyer saw the Hunter Committee s reimrt on 
mX applied to Mr Montagu to he allowrf ““X„ces 
“ent! not on his own behalf but *“'tThe„ hit 

of Amritsar which the (>mniittee had W"i ^ ^ Council 
application was refused he apphed ^ jje. That appli- 

to be heard before they passrf orders T . ,|,j military 

cation also was rejected, and it was never sc y 
members of the Army Council. , rtedsion had been 

Without hearing O’Dwyer, and of State 

reached by the Army Couucil about DyerUhe Se ‘ „ 

lot India published the Hunter report on May ^ 7 '"’ 
a public dispatch addressed to the Government ; ^1.11 

The principle governing ™''“T “thou m W 
authority was the use of uiuiunum f““' . , „f that Fin- 
Dyer, he declared had acted in cumpicte violah ^ 

clple. It was possible that he would have J I,, 

dhperse the crowd effectively of fo.ee he 

made no attempt to ascertam the ""mmom Uj, 

was coiuFllcf «> ™P'‘’y- Vaslt hisTull crtori his 

in excess of the amount icquiced. That was not nis 
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Dyer, stated the President of the European Association in a 
letter to The Times. , , . . ..r 

During the month of June, Dyer worked hard at his lustiSca- 
tion, being advised by his soliators, Messrs. Sharpe an 
Pritchard, who procured him the assistance of two barristers, 
Reginald Hills and Austin Jones. 
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as immune from blame in his endorsement of Dyer's action, Mr 
Montagu said, and he paid tribute to his great energy, decision 
and courage. 

The Government’s censure of Dyer was made public on May 
17th when, for the first time, he saw the judgment on which he 
had been condemned. 

Tn publishing these papers before the Army Council had come 
to its decision, Mr Montague may have calculated on coercing 
that body’, observes Mr Colvin. General Dyer, he points out, was 
invited by the Army Coundl to submit his case in writing on 
June 9th, and this he did on July 3rd, knowing, we can discern 
from reviews of the Hunter Report and from newspaper editorials 
and correspondents, that a large section of the British public 
considered him 'the Saviour of India'. ‘Brigadier-General Dyer 
saved the situation’, declared Major-General Sir O’Moore Creak 
in the Nineteenth Century. Whether he had fired too many 
rounds or not, no one could say who was not on the spot. The 
anonymous reviewer in the fortnightly Revieiv found it was 
neither inhuman nor un-British to ‘crush an incipient revolution 
by one sharp stroke’. The ultra-conservative Morning Fost 
backed Dyer. It called his treatment an 'ugly farce’, and it stated 
be had been sacrificed to the susceptibilities of native agitators. 
The Government’s censure of Dyer was ‘painful to every honest 
Englishman and absolutely terrifying to Europeans in India'. 
He had been faced %vith a 'howling mob’. He had been treated 
disgracefully. It stressed that the Hunter Committee had failed 
to get down to any sort of explanation of the origin of the out- 
break, and it quot^ the views of Sir Verney Lovett, K.C.S.2., who 
observed, ‘never since the Mutiny have mobs simultaneously 
rioted and committed murder in cities so far apart’. The eruptions 
of violence had occurred, by a strange coincidence, on one day at 
points a thousand miles apart. The existence of a conspiracy was 
unmistakable. But for Dyer the insurrection would have spread 
like wildfire. In a week the whole Province would have been 
ablaze. The agitators responsible for the rebellion had turned its 
suppression into a burning grievance, and the Government had 
adopted the old device of throwing over those who did their work 
at the moment of peril. The lodiw English language newspapers 
were no less enthusiastic in Dyer’s support, the Statesman 
declaring that the measures taken by him were inevitaWe in the 
circumstances, and the Mirror saying he had been sacrificed to 
political eagendes. The Europeans in India strongly upheld 
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fc Euiopeans on the spot and in 4 e district and to c^iy the 

movement throughout the Punjab'. He vas 

a riot, but with open reheUion. The r«ttamed firing on the lOth 

had pioduced no effect at all and f ^ 

menacing than ever. He had oriy a small force a 

and the countryside around Amritsar was densely p P 

with people of an inflammable character, e 

doubtfhe%aid. as to the existence of an 

leaders, with a definite purpose of outrage an _ 

to prove his claim he quoted extracts from the testimony g 

by Mr Miles Irving who told the Hunter Committee. 

‘They were working up some kind of w^^^ 

not foresee. It struck me that the leaders of t e passive 

discipling the mob with a view to some concerted 
disobedience to authority which would para yze g ... . 

•My idea was that they intended to avoid X 

authority that would justify armed intervention an 
mob to do what they were told.’ 

Vast supplies of bludgeons were ^ 

Dyer observed, and he remark^ that the A ) would 

his speech on September 19th, had declared tha . y 
have been justified in using military P" jj. hoped, he 
had adopted a policy of patience A .jig simation. 

said, that his proclamation on ^^5 rumoured 

But it was answered by an immediate chaUeng. 

that his action was mere pretence and tha Vpjaiewthat 
When he learned that the meeting was being held, he xne 
the final crisis had come. He knew also, he exp 

'That the assembly was primarily of the same apd 

murdered and looted and burnt three d y P the 

showed their truculence and contempt of t v lUpoe to the 

intervening days, that it was a jjspersed^, and dis- 

Government forces, and that if it were no P designs 
persed effectively, with sufficient we should be 

and arrogance of the ^ebelsjmd their fol ^ 

overwhelmed during the night or the .Xi/multitude from 
of the dty gangs and of the still more . menaced the 

the villages. A crowd from the city of 30. jpgantime had 

civil settlement on the 10th. Its audacity been 

grown with its crimes and thdr immunity, me e 
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Foirtfied and encouraged by J i„ a written State- 

Dyer submitted his case to the Army C .Disturbances in the 

ment, dated July 3. '9a°; ^ His Majesty’s 

Punjab’, a <l““'“'''V '^,^lrPaonresented to Parliament. 
Stationery Office as ^ It -was necessary for him 

His action ™ ted for the best and that 

to show, he stated, only ■ „j,irized the Hunter 

he had reasonable ground for his artion.H 

Committee’s method of '"''“"g* of a trial had not 

prejudicial’, and stating tha P himself an accused 

Ln attempted. He had not “ ““Son other wit- 

person, and he was 8"'“ ^ JK'^iSe acted as his prosera- 
nesses. Several members of the Cotmme i„ ,be 

tors. He was given no oppon^V » oon ^ 

transcript of evidence, M a result tie nan u pl,lj p;,,. 

time, and all at once, charges, e« e ^ justice normally 

cednte was not In to both military law 

observed, and it was itiegular accoroing to 

““H^was weU acquainted -mth the “j”Sritsar no 

he said and, in his bat judgment, he had imeu 
more force than was required by the j, to he 

In his testimony to ™ Jring on the crowd. 

He was aware, he said, of •J'*”’™.”®!]”,™ situation 


He was aware, he said. »< *' fjitenial mUitary sitnanon 

Afghan situation, the weakness of them! 

and the threat to oommunlcatioiu On 

he was confronted with a f „®!-onvictlon upon the part 

civil control, and he found *' -a determined and 
of the local officials and “f^ieige and destroy aU 

organized movement was in progress to sunme g 

■44 
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his action impUed that his sole right should have been to secure 
the purely mechanical effect of causing the . 

somewhere else. The fact that it might go off “ 
and contempt for my force and hmn and loo e e 
surround my troops as they mov^ out of t^ ^^Vnmioittee. 
have influenced his action, according to the un j-jj 

The mob he faced was the same mob. under he same kaders 
which had perpetrated the outrages on the loth, had been th 
disturbing force during the subsequent period, and comtimted 
the danger for the future. He had before him > VW? 3 ed 
Bagh not a fortuitous gathering, which at wors ^ ^ 

negligently or even recklessly contra^ to a proc Govern- 

mob that was there with the express intent to c a 8 against 
ment authority and defy him to take any . jj. 

it, and to defy him to fire upon it. He knew “ ^ for 

stance the same mob that had been in course 0 g 
some days and had committed the hideous aim P 
and was the power and authority which for t y 
the city in defiance of the Government. In fact, he had the rebel 

T&fLtUaufosesigh.cou.dgo.hs.ffhe^^^^^^^^^^ 

the mob’s challenge and did not then and ^heie r 

have succeeded in the design of its Iwders. Con p 

of Government power would have been comp e , a 

would have infallibly followed that night or , Amritsar 
general mob movement both from inside an , jneJud- 
wHch would have destroyed all the European pop , ^5 

ing women and children and all his troops, a i-ne^ that 

lum the law-abiding Indian popdation as we ' places 

this result would lead to a similar result 
throughout the Punjab. , . . .p^k place on 

He knew that on the four occasion wh S /iisorder and 
the 10th in Amritsar, its effects I *j,3t with the 

restoring security had been ^ite determined 

small body of troops at his disposal, and sufficient 

and defiant assembly before him he could produce no 
effect except by continuous firing. i,„c-,id it was 'the 

If one dominant motive could be _ g'nd children 

determination to avert from the European which 

and those of the law-abiding ’J!T““t"ineet the challenge 

I was convinced would be theirs, if I did n security'. He 

and produce the required effect to restore order and secu y 
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brought in, and I had to reckon It 

irruption that night of some 30.0 <m Majha Sikh looter , 
whole movement were not decisively checked. 

He went to the JalUanwala Bagh with his special 
of them at all highly trained men'. There he found a large mee 

tag heTnraddresid by a speaker in violent exhortation and k 

He continued: 

■Hesitation. I felt, would be dangmiis and 'ntile, nnd as somi 
as my Etty riflemen had deployed ’.“f'fJ'A,, ,s„ne^6riiig 
The aowd began to scatter to the ' i, and 

two groups appeared to be collecting as though t , ^ gjp 

on my Br^StidlMaior caUing my attention « ^ 
spedaUy to the two points in question ,?„gfiy 

men 1,650 rounds or therrabouts had „owd had 

ten minutes from the time of opening Bte, t . 

dispersed, and 1 was able to lead '•'f, W “f in 

secitity having, as it turned out established f S „nhe 

Amritsar and the neighbourhood for eveiyone. The sph 

organized mob was effectively broken, and the unrest 
countryside stopped.' 

Dealing with the ‘connection between 'he 

of the Punjab'. Dyer diclared that remarked 

decisive factor in the crushing of the r^el . LgUign, the 
he could not understand how the crushing o ftirther dis- 
intimidation of lawless elements, were not 

order and the checking of the spiead of , 

proper objects upon which to employ a milita y 

rebellion. „„e.incf him. these 

Yet. he stressed, according to the charge ag fjow 

were not proper objects to have endeavoured inflicted 

could it be suggested, he asked. IrLiL of the 

were out of proportion to *0 ve™!*’ then there 

lebeillon? If these were the right objects , '^iticism of 

was no case against him. The Hunter Committees erm 
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■I was consdous of a great oBemive laovement g=*e™g 
against me, and knew that to sit stUl and await its complete 
mobilization would be fatal. When, therefore, t e eirp 
lenge by this movement in the shape of the ^ssem y 
Jallianwala Bagh came to me, I knew that a 
come, and that to view the assembly as a 'w 

lequiiing simply to be induced to go away because i 
in breach of an order, was wholly remote from the fac« and the 
necessities of the case. Amritsar was in fact the s orm c 
rebeUion. The whole Punjab had its eyes on Amntsar. and t 
assembly of the crowd that afternoon was for a p 
poses a declaration of war by leaders whose^hope a 
that I should fail to take up the challenge. 

A grave injustice had been done him, he 
lack of acknowledgement that he .^^h clear 

of humanity or regard for human innocent 

accusations of Prussian brutality and "f^nce « 
suffering had. he claimed, greatly prejudiced his case, wmcn 

would hardly have arisen if he had been given p P 
of the charges against him. He had neither los his head, nor 
acted in any spirit of inhumanity. Dyer -Inrlmion He 

Filially, Dyer summarized his contentions a 
had said enough, he submitted, to Jiwtify h>5 ac ’»» acted 
*cum«ances lequiicd that heshould act “SrHe 

in good faith and he had reasonable groun ^ ^ 

ahc^d, theicfoic, he finally court “e 

question the right of the was likely 

his appointment, if he considered his _asg for 

to cause embarrassment, but he submitted would not fail 

his censure. The Army Council, he elt confident would not 

to consider the responsibility in energy and 

possible consequences to the Punjab had he f 

In his statement to the *'i'mrout''sfi cSige 

which appear to have influenced him, p impending 

Barrow. The situation on the Afehan frontier, J 

murder of British men, woman and chU villages and 

throughout the Punjab, *he organization atrocities; the 

othCT places for the purpose J,en place on previous 

ineffectiveness of the firing which had taKen p 
occasions; and the danger to his own force . 
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was conscious, he said, that it wK this motive which gave him 
the strength of will to ““g- '■« my 

Summarizing the lestoration 

obiect be admitted to be a piopei the bate 

of order and security, and if I ™ X, ?o move fu', then no 
mechanical operation of getUng t ^ 

evidence or ground is anywhere suggsted to show tnai 
I used was in the least degree excessive. 

Summing up his objects and motives, he clauned. 

■(,) That the object which 1 sought was a right 
y That the force I used was not «cess ^ 
y That, as the result showed, it did achieve 

desired, and . have achieved 

(4) That no less force on that occasion woul 

that effect.’ 

He believed, he said, that everyone “ * .“dTh^S «* 
assembled in defiance of the L "d«U«d, to address 

tionary intent. It would have been futfle, he declae 
the crowd before firing leca^ no ®„„ps, which 

induced them to lispeise. The ^ he 

must have been heralded to the aowd, Secretary of 

observed. The aowd was not « ntered his head. 

State made out, he suggested. The idea jo produce 

he said, of firing on an political meet- 

an impression. It was not, he stated, a minority 

ing composed of non-aiminal v le crowd knew, he 

of the Hunter Committee claimed. The whole a 
was convinced, that they were gathering 
authorities. , . ^Kth criminal 

He faced a dense warlike 'fSfritvmob and the 

excesses, and he had only 1,146 trwps. If t ^ jjjye 

outside villagers had joined hands, as taken and 

done’, the troops and the civil lines would hav to 

communications would have been cut to seduce 

the situation on the frontier and he knew of aUemp^^^^ 
troops. The situation was grave. He had no d and 

dealing with no mere local disturbance hut wim ^ ^^ntres 
an essential feature of the conspiracy was the is . j-opcen- 
and the cutting of communications to prevent m 
trations. He went on to states 
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established Government, the higher authorities 

issue any such instructions. Dyer went outside ’fP 

allowed a future possible development on the frontier 
influence his actions in Amritsar.’ . 

The defiant mob in the Jalitanwallab Bagh was 
the same mob which had committed the hideous c , , 
loth. ‘It was legitimate for Dyer to a^me that so^e of the 
sons in the aowd had taken part in the previous ou g . 
say that it was in substance the same crowd was • 

would, of course, have been a matter of very grea tjiose 

collect again into anything like the \ 

disorganized and fortuitous mobs which had p e g 
two days previously.’ Sic George Barrow pom ^ ° 
know that one quarter of the crowd was composed of innocent 

The presumption that there would hove been 
‘These assumptions are discounted by what ^^/’'^'^y^Ugnness. 
regarding the composition of the aowd. ^ 

there may have be?n, hut murder w« not in 
aowd assembled in the Jallianwallah Bagh. The 
of a heterogeneous collection of people bemg w influence 
no saying what a aowd may or may not do 
of demagogic oratory or other cause of ‘ results 

open to Dyer to say that he anticipated ^ crowd 

which would follow a faOure on his part to d p 
and from not using measures of exceptional before 

do so. But Amritsar had been quiet for two whole 

the Jallianwallah aowd assembled. The people 0 jiVelv to 

were peaceful and uninterested; and as to 
occur in other parts of the Punjab, Dyer ha ^ . nointed 
nizance. There was no sort of evidence massaae at 

to the intention or likelihood of a general . assertions 

Amritsar and throughout the Punjab. Dyer’s confident assa^^^^^^ 

that he knew catain things would infallibly PP . 
founded on any known faS: he himself pro^d no facts, or 
information which would bear them out . they 
more than aeations of his imagination. , , g 

The danger to his small force. ‘Dyer has 
at once and continued to fire in order to pro u >^uld have 
spread effect"; he said he thought it quite Pf 
dispersed the aowd without firing; his rep y ^ 

by General Beynon that he did not understand why Dyer 
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■Surely these were suffidently weighty causes to be wor* 

on to say: 

■Perhaps Dyer surmised that they would not have ™; 
vicHon L'to tL minds of the Hunter 

meut oi India. They certainly would not. The , 

examines them the less convtnang „r had not 

SS^ying SrthoughV?mTm“iL previous to hh proceeding 

to the Jallianwallah Bagh. , accounted for 

‘Whatever may have been the his dcpar- 

the reticence he maintained on these P°* , hy Dyer or 

tuie from India, they have not bwn ^ jthgr on 

by anyone else. But one *“8 “ ’.h Je found W 

account ol the strain ot the situation imagination Con- 

or from a temperamental exotahtht^ Dyers i 

ceived a great deal more than was warranted by 

Sir George Bartow, in his f lo analyia 

from the alleged slurs of Dyer’s biographer, ptoceetls 

the several reasons given by Dyer: jo else 

The organiaed ntovement. Not only of a 

to give an opinion on the “"^1 /he available Infor- 

determined and organized i committed 

mation goes to show that the atroat.es which were CO 

were the unpremeditated dreds ot - j „„„ollable excit^ 

spur of the moment under the influence of 

The Afghoii invasion. °i^M iwch did. as “ 

were certain military activities in Afghannta n ^ 
happened, culminate three weeks taton ' ^-^tjutory cause 
invading India, can hardly be accepted a . any 

for opening fire on a recaldtranl aowd in J tahe 

it was not the business of a comparatively j l- authority 
this into account, without instructions from ^ 

Sat. owing to a serious military f 

ordinary methods of repression were militar)’ 

attempted rising in India. As there ™ “".ay against 

situation nor any signs of an organized P 
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The Aimy Council’s decision on the Dyer case was announced 
on July 7th in the House of Commons by the Seaetary ot b ate 
for War, Mr Winston ChurchUl. General Dyer had committed 
an enor of judgment: he was to be retired on half pay wit no 
prospects of future employment. , , 

The Government’s decision was not popular in bng • 
Voting strictly on party lines, the House of Commons suppor e 
the Government, but the tenor of the debate disclosed considCT- 
ahle Conservative support for Dyer, and lip Members voted or 
him. The Morning Post started a fund for the ‘Saviour of In^ 
and was overwhelmed with contributions, which wthm a 
weeks reached the colossal sum of £16,517. Satisfactory as e 
these expressions of popular approval, the vote m the Lords 
carried his vindication even further. Into the Lobby agains 
Government went no Lords; only 86 supported it Even so, e 
wave of approval was not done; in 1924 English judge 
expressed the opinion he had acted tightly and had been wrong y 
puiushed. , ... 

These parliamentary debates did not affect ^ers pos ion, 
cut they reflect contemporary opinion about this action, 
two opposing factions, the politidans who condemne im, 
end those who declared he bad been right to fire on t e crow 
and had thereby saved India, divided themselves on two mam 
hsues. In the offidal view Dyer had infringed the pnncip e 0 
minimum force’, wherein an officer must confine hims® 1 
limited and definite object; he fired without wa.rning and he med 
too long. It was not the business of a comparatively Junior 0 ce 
to take the wider aspects of the situation into considera ion. 
declared intention to teach a moral lesson was terrorism, ng ^ 
fulness, an action described by Mr Churchill as a 
event, one that stood 'in singular and sinister isolation . ® P . 

Dyer, or anti-Government group, for their motivp were clearly 
®bced, maintained on the other hand that he had been broken 
for what, at the worst, was a tragic error of judgment. M 
probably, he had saved the Punjab from worse outrages lor me 
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shot SO many was that the mob, while endeavouring to escape, 
was gathering for a rush; he said he feared the mob might try to 
get round him and assail lum from behind. It is impossible to 
reconcile these statements.’ Barrow remarks that Dyer made no 
suggestion to the Hunter Committee of anything in the 
demeanour of the crowd which had the appearance of a threat 
to his own force, and he points out that the danger of his force 
being assailed from behind was extremely small, especially 
because of the presence of the two armoured cars equipped with 
machine-guns. As to the danger of his small force being over- 
whelmed by a sudden rush. Barrow observes that, whatever the 
possibility of this, it 'must have passed away long before the ten 
minutes of its continuation (the firing) had elapsed.’ Dyer's 
apprehensions regarding the safety of force 'appear to have 
come as an afterthought’, suggests Barrow. 

The firing on the loth mejfcctive. That was not true, claims 
Barrow, for it had been completely successful in preventing the 
mob from reaching the civil lines. There were no further mob 
excesses and the spirit of rebellion burnt itself out, he says. 

These niticisms of Dyer’s ‘justification* are those of a soldier 
who was in India at the time of the disorders and who was a 
member of the Hunter Committee which heard all the evidence. 
A man who knew what he was talking about. 
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‘He v/as removed from his “JP™? ^ectim Board tor 
in-Chief in India; he was passed over by of further 

promotion; he was informed ^ automatically to 

employment, and in consequence ne le recom- 

hlpay. The India OfBce and the Com“^”„ecommenda- 
mendd that he should be ordered to “ndl. They 

tions were brought to the attention of cscential that he 

asked Dyer to make a statement, for i matters 

should be judged upon it. They ° opinion from a 

from a military point of view, to exp 
service standpoint.’ ^ ^ 

The Army Council, he said, he had been faced on 

great difficulty of the position , r _ {.r^or of judgment. 

April 13th, Dyer could not be acquitted of an 

They accepted the decision of ‘be ? not consider that 

that he should revert to haU-FV an ^ outside India* It 
further employment sho^d i.jll told the House, and 

was an unanimous decision, Mr C that decision. 

one that spoke for itself. The Cabmeta^ep ed j „ 

Dealing with the TTierewcrcinorcW^ 

rejected the idea that Dyer of the MuHny. and ‘bo 

troops in the country than at th ^^t, airplane. 

wnesupiwrted by appliances means of concen- 

railways and wireless. "'b*‘^b pa facilities. He ” 

trating troops with almost un r sincere personal opi 

conceal from the House, he sa.O«^« the lc« of 

that General Dyer's conduct do 

employment from '^bich 5o ) bv a 

not only the measure of « bould have been *na^ V 
pronounced, but ‘also lha being fare of 

i„5. bn. the be Jjicn 

ol hnpv rematned. hn ^^tynjm 

the iltujtion with "h'* 
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riots were *”ly 

of State for India: 

, will content myself by -^ng the «o.ne 

officer justifies his conduct, "■'“g ^ f Dye* lecord is-by 
and everybody knows how gaUant Gene»l if his 

saying that there was no question of undue sweity, 
mL! had been greater the 7?^“^ to the whole of 

and that the motive was 'V' > “ nd I would ik the Com- 

the Punjab, I say •'“'“•'“’ Latoie the whole matter 

mittee to contradict roe if I ‘jot/ 

turns upon this, that it is the doctrine of teirorisui 

As Secretary of State for Wari Mr 
Government’s acHon in retiring Dyer. He explain 
tion : . V «. 

■The conduct of an oSicer might be his employ* 

fectly distinct spheres. He might be lemo d f 
ment. relegated to half-pay and competent 

re-employment. To do that it su public service 

superior authority to decide that the interest P j The 

would be better served if somebody ehe was W ^^^tost 
officer in question had no redress. He had n P 
being deprived of hri with^All officers were 

thousands of officers had been so d'ah ^ j l,„dly 

amenable to that procedure. U was 7“ ar.^ 

ever challenged. It was not challenged by General ivy 

The second method, pointed ““‘ ‘he Seneta^ 

War, was of a more senous chatacter, bee 3 

Sie officer’s employment, hut his status and 
question of retiring an officer compulsorily 

toifeituie in pay or pension, i„ chatacter because 

The third method was one of definite^ imprisonment 

honour, liberty and life were alfijted. Cashtenug. uupr 
or even the death penalty ?iSht ^ 'g™; m, p„i„,ed 

In respect to the case of General uyer, 
out: 
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which he had been censuied and 

supporter listened to the discussion of th g 

i'evXee- attempted to jmtify 

that the teunectionary 

his duty to crush it. It was not a mer ^ disadvan- 

In respect to the claim that Dyer >;“ Sinha, the 

tage by the Indian members of the ^ j,i 5 most 

ukrisecretaiy of State for India 1””“^" “^gges- 
damaging statements had been made o peer that 

tion which brought the “teervanon fromjnort^^^^^ P 
Dyer’s frankness had been the cause p£ g^te for War, 

The Marquess of Crewe, a ha^been faced with a 

submitted that Dyers argument t understand, he 

rival army was hardly tenable. It j,jYe been 

said, how his i.ioo troops, armed ^ bbed in the Jallian- 
swept away. The risk of hts troop ® ^jut out : ‘If it he th^t 
wala Bagh was not great. He went ^ ^ crowd by 

with an inadequate force you .^^^^^ooTat it as long as 
starting to shoot at it. and conti ^ , to be a con- 

your ammunition holds out, that force to disperse 

demnation of your going * dangerous argument to use, 

that aowd at all. It is surely a legitimately 

that because your force is a would not think of 

employ methods which a larger . poison-gas would d 

ing To what would that ^eu^ent ^ ^ smal er 

p«se a much larger crowd ve^ ^ should be adopted 

number of men, but nobody sugg« gatherings, howevw 

as a means of dealing you have announced 

forcibly, by ^Jn, • Dyer, he suggested, had taken 

your intention to punish them, i^y 

a wrong turning. „ declared the Lord ChanceUor. 

The only stigma cast uponDy , committed a tragic enor 

the Earl of Birkenhead, *Hjc^ed. he observed, to the inild«t 
of judgment. He had been He had said himseU 

dbdpllnary action '‘X,oTCo W"S 

there waa no danger of h^« He 

of humanity which had b^n escape was thictenTh^ 

the fire to where the ""“^.STthlng he said he 

were trying to General Dyer wanted ro do, he 

to do. That did not cxtiaus 

remarked: 
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believed, the Government had thrown ”™- , j j jis. 

British public to show their sy P Y „ncrateful Government, 
for the way he had been treated y ^ opinion 

Dyer was adverse at 6rst to the f j J^^^jS’Uyer and 

o/sir Michael O’Dwyer, who reasture^^^^ 

Sir Edward Carson, who had W hi PP Within twelve 

started the fund vnth “ ext four weeks an 

hours £584 8s 4d had "''“’.“^,^/^eat small and even 
avalanche of money poured m " '",”®^,ery type of person, 
tiny, accompanied hy shoals “f '''te” ^j,^ad saved India, 
all acclaiming Dyer as the pliant act of 

an overwhelming vote of popular conhdence, smg 

faith, unexampled in “'ff™ •sympathiser’ it as, an 
A ‘governess sent is, a patriot uaj, )™P , (jjesv 

anonymous donor tod, a 'poor ‘eiJ soldier’ £10, > 

poor’ as 6d, ’fifty yeais m India £15,, an 

•country parson’ 5s, a "wusL’.han Mr Montagu’ 

daughtel who know mote about Amrits« th M 

.rs®6d, ’antl-Iew’ (a dig « ‘“"'J ^ 0^^ 

10s 6d, 'a beggar who lovin imtice is. t , f 'j J ,5, and many 

ls.’rheteweiehundredsofgdBof2s6d,ls n 

larger ones; the Duke of Bedford Save Elo°, 
Northumberland £as, Horatio ^'1™''? ’ 'the grand- 

‘three indignant hut hardmp officers’, is 

daughter and B"at-gtandJaughter of India A ^ 

from an officer in Peshawar who knew what ti 
£ra las from an 'indignant moused, £9.®“' 

raised for the fund. Day by day the total , 

£13,894, £14,000, £19,057- ,Lo a golden hand- 

£26,317 had been collect^, a fortune in 9 c gjitain. 

“ke fat the ’Hero <-'>^Hour’ from the 

Dyer’s case came up debate m the j O’Dwyer calls 

atmosphere of tho House of Im* • “J" “ ™ signific^^ that 
it, on July 19th and 20th, and h' "hsOT^ ’* j g e exception, 
many Law Lords who jomed m the debate, wu by 

Sthet supported Dyer’s action ur condemned the pi 
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invasion. General Dyer was transferred to 
the Government of India was still unaware of the 
aspects of what he had done at Amitsar. It ™ “ ™ 
August, when he sent in his report, that *= 
what hid really happened. He hhnself, he said m Apri had the 
impression that the 200 casualties mentione y J „ 
;o dead and 150 wounded, in accordance * *e ordma^_ 
ratio. An enquiry could not be undertaken a . 
guished judicial officer from England was tfl^tte • fnjtnisht 
he said, made up hu mind to hold postponed 

of the Amritsar affair. A decision abo y rondona- 

until that enquiry reported. Had there been y j ,jjj, 

tion of Dyer's action? Lord Meston tufed.^^^^ 
Lieutenant-Governor, he ^"< 1 . t“t Coun- 

the whole circumstance. At „o, deemed with 

dl in September the officials who s^ke .. of martial 
defending individual acts but ’ 7 ifCcmU Act. 

law for the purpose of urging the pass g j £ (Jjjjje acts 

There was. he said, no defined or =^'f;£™d°Vhere was 
which the Government of jo, subsequently 

anything but deliberate condonat ^ spoken 

disavowed, he said. The Government of India nau 
with two voices to Genetal Dyer. treated 

T^ing to the srav't chmgKjh^ 

With injustice and his treatment -^^iohed to concede every 

doing their duty. Lord Meston ^ f„our. When 

point it was possible to ' vjjvy. and improFt '“P™" 

he came to Amritsar, u heasy. j^ji^tion of the dvil power, 

sibility was thrown on him ‘’V , .vDcctine to find a defiant 

He mLhed to the Meston, 

and dangerous mob. Let us ' g 33 a sheer necessity of 

was justification for Dy" over and the crowd 
self-preservation. Once t e “ . „ {jjjj some punbhment 

cowed, let us make the s^ijment there was a limit. When 

was warranted. But to sue P '1 I escape, that limit was 
the crowd was broken an sw limit, claimed Lord Meston. 
reached. Genetal 'Ijdce belts were almost empty 

He went on firing until ^ wounded. Could 

and ihe ground -J? for that?, he asked, and he 

there be any possible jusimcau 
put it to the House: 
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‘He has told us his theory in language that is absolutely 
unmistakable and it has rdieved as from any necessity for 
speculating on the matter. He said. “If I had had more \\’eapozJS 
there would have been more casualties". What does that mean? 
It means that the onlv limit to the casualties he would have 
thought it right to infuct were the number of weapons that he 
could provide, and he makes it quite plain that if he had been 
able to get his armoured motor cars, which he took with him, 
inside Jallianwala Bagh, he would have used the machine-guns 
upon that crowd in precisely the same way that he used the 
rifles.' 

Such a course of conduct cannot he defended, emphasized the 
Lord Chancellor, and he stated the opinion that it was not for an 
officer of the rank of Colonel, acting as a Brigadier-General, to 
take upon himself the responsibility of arriving at decisions and 
basing action not upon the immediate local necessity but upon 
the political conditions of the whole of a vast population like the 
Punjab. 

Lord Meston, a member of the Government of India in April 
1919, dealt with the argument that there had been great delay 
in dealing with the case. He would endeavour to picture the 
condition of the country, he told the House. 

‘The situation was that as the result of uopopulw legislation 
in March at Delhi a violent, unscrupulous political agitation 
burst out over the whole length and breadth of India— a type of 
agitation with which we are unfortunately familiar. There was 
a sudden and dramatic transition to organized violence. That 
violence focused in the Central and Northern Punjab and one of 
its most characteristic features was the determination showed by 
the insurgents to destroy communications.’ 

For a time, he said, the Government of India at Simla was 
isolated and he explained how on the afternoon of the 13th they 
received an appeal from O’Dwyer for permission to initiate 
martial law, which came by wireless, because every single wire to 
Simla was cut. He told the House, ‘I remember the anxiety we 
felt that afternoon as to whether we should be able to 
reply back to him in time, because a local thunderstorm had 
upset the working of the litde wireless installation neat Simla • 

Officers were few, he explained, staffs depleted by the war and 
by the rush of leave fdlowing it. Then came the Afghan 
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The Home ot lords' vote, the tenor of (h^BriSh 

the support of General Dyer by » ^'8=^ Barrow, and 

public 'shocked' Problems) found that his 

Bishop mitehead of Madras ,hey would 

Indian friends 'felt SO bitterly on , presence of 

not trust themselves to speak a u Valentine Chirol 

Europeans’. Indians of ail classy, / had been taken 

(India), would not *the British public would not 

against a mob in an Engluh as Indian opinion 

have been as unanimous In ’jPLL,,,mo?on the correspondent of 
was in this case’. Mr Edward Th I» • of Dyer 


the Manchester t^uardian. /Agnation in India ana t.u; 

in the Lords 'aroused unspwkab S^^^ impossible 

deted the task of the Ittdian vf-Jranath Tagore (Letters to n 
ghe Reconstruction of India). ^ 

Frirud) wrote from London on July 

‘The result of the Dytr of the luUng classes 

makes painfully evident the at iBat no outrage, however 

of the country towards India- ft „„ of their Govetn- 

monstrous, committed =tgnu«t F ^on in the hearts of those 
ment, can arouse feelings ^ yht 
from whom our governor "“'"-ooohes and echoed in then 
tion of brutality expressed 'f'j ^ The fate events have con- 
newspapers is ugly in Its ‘';F^''"Son lies in our own hands. 
clusively proved 'It" ™ „„er 6nd its f““';£“!“’" 


newspapers is ugly m ^ calvation li« - u-k 

clusively proved that our its foundation in half- 

that a nation's S'”'"/” 'fotoptuous niggardliness, 
hearted concess.ons of 


-ratted concessions of “° jj.o„„a„ght, representing 

When in Februaiy ipaj the I^« |,o found it necessary 

the King, opened the lengthened over the fair face 

to say "The Aadow of A-”"®; ‘’“rForliament was to move a 

of Indirand the 6"' f .fVuS ah 

resolution dealing w'th ^ ;„t spokesman ^ 

Edward Thompson, the Go^ ,,^e deep Kgtet 

with unusual emphasis to mat _ 
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‘There was a point, in other words, up to which firing may 
have been necessary, probably was necessary in the circum- 
stances. There was a further point up to which firing may have 
been justifiable as a stern, sharp punishment for persistent law- 
lessness, but beyond that pmnt further firing was vengeance, and 
it was as vengeance that General Dyer subsequently described 
and defended it. Here, therefore, I submit that our justification 
must stop.’ 

It was said that Dytt had saved a mutiny. That was clearly 
a wrong word, Lord Meston suggested, because the Indian Army 
remained staunch. Dyer rdied upon Indian troops to execute his 
punishments, and they obeyed their orders unflinchingly. Nor 
did he avert a general conflagration, for the great majority of the 
population remained loyal. The insurgents were defeated, he 
asserted, not by Dyer's bullets but by the steadfast front shown 
by the Government. General Dyer's action, commented Lord 
Meston, had recoiled upon us in bitterness, in sadness and in 
disgust in India. 

In the House of Lords, Dyer was supported by eight dukes, 
six marquesses, thirty-one earls, ten viscounts, and seventy-four 
barons. Against the motion voted the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, two marquesses, nineteen earls, fifteen 
viscounts and forty-six barons. 

The House of Lords had voted for him by a large majority. 
Dyer must have been elated. Here was vindication, Justification 
for his action, support tremendous and powerful. A hundred and 
twenty-nine Lords, and a similar number of Members of the 
House of Commons, zy8 of the most influential men in Britain, 
stood by him. Thousands of ordinary men and women were 
demonstrating their support, too, by their contributions to the 
Morning Pcist Fund. He had been right, the Government had 
treated him unjustly. He had saved India; he was the ‘Hero of 
the Hour’. The terrible conflicting doubts his treatment had 
created dissolved. The dark shadow of the Jallianwala Bagh faded 
from Dyer’s mind- 
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has met with the approval of a large number of 

men’, although, he remarked, ‘no sum ^ money ca p 

repa; the debt the Empire ow« you'- To/his ^ 

replied, ‘I am proud to think that so many of my e 

men and women approve of my conduct , an 

Morning Post’s readers, ‘on my part my convic 10 . 

is, that I was bound to do what I did. not only ^ 

saving the military situation and the nr half-hearted 

with a view to saving life generally. No hesi 30^ 

measures would, under the circumstances, . horror, 

pose. The act I was called upon to 

but the great sympathy and to me at a 

strengthen my convictions and they arc g 

time of extreme pain.’ , , Lr Arknowledced'. the 

In n leading article headed 'A Debt AcknowK 

Morning Post stated that by the “ J national ingratitude 

Itom every part of the globe the stig .-corded its opinion 

hasbeenin%\tttemoved; a^the ne^ 

that General Dyer had 'faced the ordeal wun 
was not weak, ljut humane. , Ljj hook The 

In rural Gloucestershire. •^V^/.^fA fn arScIe to The Globe, 
Raiders of the Sarhad, andhecon Path to Suicide, 

which published it on lanuary ai. 9 ’ the British Raj 

in which he declared the /^y jnjia was, he said, a 

was ‘well-planned’. Self-govern commit suicide and 

‘honible pretence . for ** , murder as associates in the 

our politicians would be guiUy understand self-govetn- 

aime’. India did not want that to the massed 

ment, he stated, and he gay -mmaculate, just and strong, to 
millions of India, ‘the Rol “ JT" do them tight and 

them the British ofScer is a Sahib who j, r„, 

protect them from enemies of a 1 u 

Lifeis itself to be wantonly ^ Kppcm that the extremists 
the Ro| at all. And it ■'.”'’'"J",?‘c„«ho paid attention to the 
get their chance.' Those J either vote 'n‘'e ''"’5 

demands of Indian exttemBts. be sa Commandment 

or frightened c ‘“yS.-^SeoSted. -Thou sha t not agitate • 
should be applied to India, h ^ ’ yyjjug dasses of India 

The agitators, he ^t^^king or controlling the storm 

and they were ,, to bloodshed, the first “ How 

I’lirAro rc^ni^' rnd”. ..tends. The Indians, he stated. 
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administration at the perpetration of those improper actions, and 
their firm determination that, as far as human foresight could 
avail, any repetition would be forever impossible’- The Home 
Minister, Sir William Vincent, he says 'repudiated emphatically 
the suggestion that Indian lives were valued more lightly than 
the lives of Englishmen’, and he expressed his deep regret ‘that 
the canons of conduct for which the British administration stood 
had been violated by some of the acts of certain individual 
officers'. 

Writing from India to the Daily Telegraph on March i, 1921, 
on the 'Amritsar Inddent', Percival Landon told his readers 
‘there is scarcely a hut where the story has not been told'. Dyer's 
action, he stated, had unconsciously changed the whole course 
of events for ‘then it was, in despair of achieving anything 
against us in the open field, that Gandhi, with his policy of non- 
violence, ascended to the throne of sedition’. That was the roost 
important result of the Amritsar tiouhle, Landon declared. 
Violence had been tried and found useless; non<o-operation w« 
a fat more effective way to drive out the English. 'Ir is not to be 
forgotten that when at Amritsar Dyer crushed a rebellion, he 
paved the way for the undisputed supremacy of Gandhi’, Landon 
emphasized. 

Stating his opinion In 19)7. Reginald Reynolds (The White 
Sahibs in India) says that the blood of Amritsar was the seed of 
the national Congress which, from a policy of co-operation, 
swung to non-co-operation, and Gandhi became the ‘voice of the 
Indian people’. Michael Edwards, in A History cf India, says 
that Amritsar turned Gandhi into a revolutionary, but one never 
seen before, and that he gave the nationalistic movement a revo- 
lutionary impetus by his policy of non-co-operation. 

At Amritsar, the Jallianwala Bagh was purchased from its 
thirty-four individual owners for Rs.500,000, raised by national 
subsCTiption, and consecrated as an Indian National Memorial. 

Returning to England we learn from Mr Colvin that, after the 
House of Lords debate, Dyer fell into a state of despondency 
from which it was difficult to arouse him. He went to Harrog^e 
for treatment and then to the farm in Gloucestershire which he 
had bought for his son, Geoffrey. ‘He was suffering from arterial 
sclerosis, something too deep to cute', relates his biographer. 

On December 6, 1910, a cheque for £26,317 arrived from the 
Morning Post, accompanied by a letter from the Editor, who told 
Dyer that the sum would be a welcome proof ‘that your conduct 
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obtain the verdict 

question of the Pun|ab Jjus was formerly 

HSi2?s'i“-fnsS3 

associated, says O’Dwyer Nair 

by Mr Montagu as one of his colleagu Tur-iatar in 1920, 

th'e Moplah rebellion, wf h “urLf 

O’Dwyer observes, Nm Seeing the dangers of 

repression than he had done in the I • j^ijia 

Gandhi’s movement, Nair resigned Im p Indore. 

Council and took up the post of a .» O’Dwyer, he 

There he wrote his book, in which, “ "t Jfatll to 

vigorously denounced the the good, though 

the political progress of India. All t ^ 

rath'er belate^d’, says O'Dwy^, -ho a U the Jio^ ^ 

stopped there, it would ^“,‘71lf” SlaI^previousl^ 
been preaching the same doctme for toe ye®^re™ y 
for some reason Sir Sankaran Nair tl-”-*!'" ® 

of his way to attack me o’Dwi-er dted three 

In the action he ’ jtonTto him. These 

passages which, he declared, wer ,i,iTinp the war, of 

accused him of during the suppression of 

committing ‘atrocities in the Punj | j Majj stated that 

the disorders, of *r”h^ abinet on Lord Chelmsford 

the ‘eulogium passed by the pubUc 

and Sir Michael O’Dv^ei w« former member of 

opinion’. Innuendoes whichj^en ma y 
the Government of India. O-DwyiuMuH 

After lengthy pielimmaiy proc g ^ O’Dwyer was 

ments were taken from 'f SL OdS on the 

refused, he says, the use of documen ^ J th, public 

ground that then T f OTMtU copies, the action 

interest, or allowed the use oriy o V 

came for trial in London in bfey I 

Justice McCardie and a special ju^» aeain cathered 

In the Royal Courts of Justice " "'/“'Sn rf the 
the men who had been prominCTt -gjgi Dyer, the one 

Punjab disorders, svith the exception of General uy . 
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would not be capable of seIf*govcrnincnt for generations, and if 
they made India unbearable for the British then ‘Indians will 
wade through a sea of blood*. Dyer appealed to his fellow citizens 
to let a just and strong will be established in India ‘to prevent 
political considerations at home from weakening the hands of 
our rulers, great and small, in India*. Gandhi, he said, would not 
lead India to capable self-government. 'A new star has not risen 
in the East, a new era will not come suddenly*, he claimed, and 
British rule must continue firm and unshaken* In a brief 
reference to the disorders of 1919 be said the rebellion was well 
timed and well planned, adding it was fortunate that ‘We in the 
Punjab had time to act*. These are opinions which may help us 
to understand Dyer's character. 

In November 1911. says his biographer. Dyct struck 
down by paral)’sis, foHosvcd by thrombosis, and he suffered from 
weakness and depression. Tlic disease from which Dyer suffered, 
we recaYl, is slated by >Ar Colvin to bave been ‘artcriii stbwusft’ 
and that diagnosis may be a guide to our undcKtanding of his 
action at the fallianwala Bagh, and the conflicting reasons he 
gave for it. 

It was held by Mr Justice Devlin (now lord Devlin) in the 
case of R. v. Kemp [(1957) 1. Queens Bench 599 ] that the 
accused, who was charged with causing grievous bodily harm to 
his wife, and who suffered from arteriosclerosis (hardening of the 
arteries), leading to a congestion of blood on the brain and 
causing a temporary loss of consciousness, came svithin the test 
of the McNaghton Rules and was insane. Kemp* who displayed 
no sign of mental trouble, attacked his wife when temporarily 
unconscious from a congestion of blood on the brain, "^e judge 
intimated that a disease capable of affecting the mind in such a 
way as to cause a defect, temporarily or perrtuinently, of *ts 
reasoning, understanding and so on. was a disease of the mind 
within the Rules, 

We may legitimately speculate whether Dyer's mental condi- 
tion existed sufficiently in April 1919 to impair his judgment, 
and reduce his responsibility for the action he took, and the 
explanations he gave for it, which are so difficult to understand. 

Dyer was too ill in 1914 to give evidence, or even to M told 
of the course of the trial, in the action for libel brought by bit 
Michael O’Dwyer against Sir C. Sankaran Nair. whose book 
Gandhi and Anarchy, published in 1922, libelled hto. For- 
tunately, says O’Dwyer, the opportunity presented itseJi to 
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actions happened. Sir George »arrow 
attention of his readers to anote P»“‘- that m 

action disclosed fresh evidence about Dyer s action is a my , 
new facts were brought to light. j.iHbc's statement 

The impact of the verdict in India. 'J judicial 

(which the Tribune called a ° already torn by the 

authority^, further lacerated the feeli ^ ^ Justice 

House of Lords debate, and ite placed the British 

McCardie’s statement of judicial op V ^^5 made even 
Government in an awkward J? „ Commons by 

mote difficult by the question put in judicial opinion 

Colonel Sir Charles Yate. who pray^ of ^ thTevidence, 
and finding, based upon a full consi er ..piously pleased to 
be accepted, and that '"'“'“'X ' ^ Pyer after the incoro- 
revoke the censure passed upon Oe > jeplied the 

plcte executive investigation in 19 • at .L not prepared to 

Prime Minister, Mr Ramsay MacDon^a. I am not p v 
grant time for the discussion “J,'*'** , qj, ' it advisalle 

The Secretary of State for India, Lor disavowing 

to send aspect dispatch to the 

the Judge's opinion in resprct to Gen ^ ^ g, gist by his 

General Dyer’s action had and Sir Michael 

superiors, and both General Sir W orisinally voiced. He 

O'Dwyer stndc to the opinions disapproval 

had been censured by the Hunter o „f i„dia and 

hytBr"e"He^sdheen^r^^^^^^^ 

a Judge and jury had vindicated him. ^ p^ai^ ,ge 

W? can now turn to the nr the ViUaln 

Hero of the Hour, the soldier OTe I 

of the Piece, the man who had wantoniy 

defenceless and unresisting Indians. 
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who above all was once again “ ^',lSL&ge''« 
had SO long deseed, before an Michael O’Dwyct's 

With the chief issue of fction. Sir Micm 
actions, we are not concctne . r-npral Dyer at Amritsar 
vindicated completely. The acti ^ ^ 

seaasrjs 

express his own oP™?”','’' '“?*■," records Sii 

with a solemnity which thrilled the hushed Court , 

Michael O’Dwyer, ‘the judge spoke with the voice of 1 

■Speaking with full deliberation and ‘j’' 

the evidence given in this case, T express my vi riehtlv 

SJerX ?h. grave and exceprional 

and in my opinion he was wrongly punished *”e®e ^ 

State for India. That is my viesv and I need srarcely|^ 
have weighed every circumstance and every detail whlcn was 
before the Hunter Committee,’ ^ 

■As His Lordship concluded’, says Sir 
tension in the hushed audien« «“''',7fff,,°f?,.6veymsof 
murmur of subdued applause. It WM felt that jt 

suppression or misrepresemanon of the fat“ j™, 
last been established. British justice had tnu-nphed a OTM 
wrong had been righted. But vindication came too late. t. 

Dyer is shattered in health, a broken man. 

The jury, by a majority verdict of e even to 
favour of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and by '“L ector 

Dyer. Mrs Dyer, records Mr Colvin, was allowed ^ „eatly 
to tell her husband the result of the case, and he ^ 

consoled him. but an incurable illness took its 

The jury's verdict and the judge's emphatic ^ 

taken by many people to settle the controversy . 

Dyer, siates Sir George Barrow, But it was ““'t 

opinion, he stresses. Ho more. The jury, he points out. 
asked to decide whether Dyer had coumitted an att 
whether O’Dwyet had, which was really a ^ not 

The judge, unlike the Hunter Committee, he o^^eive^ 
heard and seen all the witnesses or visited the places w 
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actions happened. Six Geotge ®an™ 

(which the Tribune calleo (.j:-™, already torn by the 
authority'), further lacerated the ^ j ^ justice 

House of lords debate and its outco , 

McCardie's statement of 1 "*°.^°^“° ,,;i|ch was made even 
Government in an awkward P““'“ ' , jj^us^ „{ Commons by 
more difficdt by the questiim pu mdicial opinion 

Colonel Sir Charles Yate, who ,he evlince, 

and finding, based upon a ^ graciously pleased to 

be accepted, and that His Maj ^ ^ftej the incom- 

revoke the censure passed upon Sit’, 

plete executive ^ j .j am not prepared to 

Prime Minister. Mr Ramsay Ma^onaid. i a 

grant time for the discussion of th ^ . g^v^jatie 

^T^eSeaetary of State for n^ 

to send a special dispatch to the Oovct^ 

the judge's opinion in resp^ to g^st by his 

General Dyer's action }^ 5 fSu:,mB^on and Sir Michael 
superiors, and both General Sir originally voiced. He 

O'bwyer stuck K 

had been censured by the Hunt ^p^gimnent of India and 

of his conduct was confirmed f’Y **1 from the Army, 

by the British Government, e ^ Commons and ia 9 Lords 

On the other hand 129 Memb fellow countrymen. Now, 

supported him, as had thousan^of ^ feUow 
a judge and jury had vindirat^ Dyer, the 

We can now turn to Ae qu Villain 

Hero of the Hour, the Jy .hot down some 1,500 

of the Piece, the man who had wan™ y 

defenedess and unresisting Indiana ‘ 
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who above all ™ i“y- 

had so long desired, before an rap B O'Dwyeis 

With the chief issue of f® a„a he was 

actions, we are not ( General Dyer at Amritsar 

not expected to live. nr ^vronalv was for 

The question whether "Sthe would 

them to decide. ‘nd In wS ‘delivered 

express his ovm At,..\,Khed Court’, records Sir 

wi* a solemnity which ^'J'He voi” o justice’, 

Michael O’Dwyer, ’the ludge spoke with the voice ) 

•Speaking with full mr^w Aar&neral 

the evidence given m this case, I ^rcss my riahtly. 

Dyer, in the grave and exceptional 1 Seaetary of 

and in my opinion he was wrongly , scarcely say that I 

State for India. That is my view and was not 

have weighed every circumstance and every detail wmen 
before the Hunter Committee.' ^ 

'As His lordship conclud^’, says Sir ^ S^luntary 

tension in the huShed audience gave , g „g 3 j 3 of 

murmur of subdued applause. It wk felt that after fa e^y 
suppression or misrepresentation of i .j ^ cruel 

last been established. British justice had tnu^fj 
wrong had been righted. But vindication came to 
Dyer is shattered in health, a broken man. , 

The jury, by a majority verdict of eleven to on . 
favour of Sir Michael O'Dwycr. and by doctor 

Dyer. Mrs Dyer, records Mr Colvin, was allowed by j|y 

to tell her husband the result of the case, arid he 
consoled him, hut an incurable iUness took lU mevit 

The jury’s verdict and the judge’s emphaUc T1 j 

taken by many people to settle the controversy man’s 

Dyer, states Sir George Banow. But it was only 
opinion, he stresses. No more. The jury, he points ou , 
asked to decide whether Dyer had committed an ^ 
whether O’Dwyei had, which was really a different q 
The judge, unlike the Hunter Committee, he observes, 

.^heard and seen all the witnesses or visited the places w e 
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consider Are problems which the 

Dyer’s action was right or wroiig, extraordinary 

British pubUc. considered. In his 

boKuef Mia, ^ Ed«rd Thompson, an acinow- 
ledged authority on India, tells us . 

•Jahanwalabagh has ^“j'^^^^jj^cxplorer, who 

it. A dozen years ago, a disDngu Pnissianism: but, 

justified General Dyer’s ,l,jt another soldier who 

then, Prussiaiusm is necessary had returned from 

had been even P-^rsf/ aSf-“ “ 

Amritsar saying, I h never say 

massacre.” ’ . t 

'The outside world has never y'^M^T^ompsm, and 

the intensity of feeling in April iplp • n 
he continues : , 

‘Over a dozen years I have ^”^ave”:toown intimately 
who were close to «,i,at I have been told I 

protagonists of both sides. hitherto ought to be 

cannot pass on. But some m gj w the memory of 

known. Indian minds have bee ^ revealed in his 

General Dyer’s brutal, P“P“''^ burden greater than 

own testimony. They have been carrying a DU 

the truth wananted . . . „f Lahore, was Deputy 

‘Mr Miles Irving, now j Dyer did not let him 

Commissioner of Amritsar in *?^9* T-ij-j,^alabagh. A chance 
know of his purpose anxious to know mote 

sentence that I heard in ® Mr Irving, when five 
of what happened a^terwar^. D>“ng Seaetary. Punjab 

of us— Mr Irving, Mr Schuyler (an American 

Government), Sir Abdul together after dinner, 

educational missionary) and wanting to ask you a very 

I said to Mr Mug, ^ have been wannng^^ J 
improper fin'fi™- ^’‘,.S^‘’Dver came'^to me all dazed and 
lalianwalabagh? He replied, ^ , .l jg y^,s no way out • 
shaken up. and said. ’I nev« '“"if'^^'Xratter hut held its 
He explained that when the criM di ^gp, gn 

pound he thought it was massing » attacK 
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General Dyer died on July 13, 1927. His body was brought to 
London and accorded a mUilary funeral at the Church of St 
Martins-in-the-Ficlds. His principal supporter, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, survived him by thirteen years. Then on March 13, 
1940, he fell victim to an assassin's bullet. O’Dwyer was shot 
dead by an Indian named Udbam Singh, who said his real name 
was Singh Azad, at the Caxton Hall, London, at the end of a 
meeting called by the East India Association and the Royal 
Central Asian Society. Udham Singh, who with other shots 
wounded Lord Zetland, the Secretary of State for India, a former 
Governor of Bombay, Lord Lamlngton, and Sir Louis Dane, a 
former Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, was seized and over- 
powered. 

At his trial for murder on June 5th and 6th, he pleaded that 
the shooting was accidental; someone jerked his arm as he was 
about to fire at the ceiling as a protest against the treatment of 
Indians by the British. He said he was aged sixteen in 1919. 
living In the Punjab, and he remembered the shooting incident 
at Amritsar; if was one of the things which made him hate 
British rule. But he declared he did not kno>v that the man he 
killed was then the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, a state- 
ment belied by his possession of O'Dwy’cr’s address at Thurle- 
stone, Devon. Several dbjointed statements made by Udham 
Singh to the police, who may have understood them imperfectly, 
due to his poor command of English, seemed to increase further 
the belief that he intended to kill O’Dwyer. He was alleged to 
have said, 'I did it because I had a grudge against him. He 
deserved it. I am dying for ray country.' He was convicted and 
hanged, his counsel pointing out that probably in no other 
country in the world and at that csitica.1 time (the height of the 
evacuation of the British Army from Dunkirk) would a 
vehement opponent of imperialism be afforded so calm and fair 
a trial by a court of the mnpire he denounced. 

Whether or not Udham Singh's revolver shots were a final 
echo of the firing in the Jallianwala Bagh, we can now turn to 
t6S 
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p^cMogical study ready « " d" 

S us that he «eut « the job of au 

massacre. It sunply is which the dvdauthon- 

officet called in to suppress disordd wtn w , 

tfes could not cope. The rest happened as 1 have 

Mr Nehru, on the other ''“d' denies 

Bagh on numerous occasions shorUy alter 
this explanation of Dyer’s conduct ; , tr „.v 

, A t fhinV bv Mr Edward Thomp- 

'A suggestion has been \'Spr«sion that there were 

son. that General Dyer ‘ ^ ^Le of this that he con- 

other exits from the Bagh and it Dyer’s impression, 

tinued his firing for so long. ^ hardly lessen hm 

and there were in fact some he should have mch 

responsibility. But it seems very ® -hg .gised ground where 
an impression. Any person, Stan g ^g could see 

he Stood, could have a good ^ jgv'g.,! storeys high, 

how shut in it was on ^ or so, there was no house, 

Oiiy on one side, for a hundred ^ murderous fire 

but a low wall about five rway out, thousands of 

mowing them down “ud , , gji^h over it. The fire was 

people rushed to this and tn gvijgnce and innnmel- 

then diiected, it appeas (‘’“{’JAT ° a,ds this waU to prevent 

able bullet maihs on the wall Itself). jg^ie of the 

people eseaping ovet it. And when ^ wa ^yg „f ,lns 

blggeut heaps of dead and wounded lay on 

■ In the Tallianwala Bagh, 
In attempting to assess Dy"'* “'“‘’(Lrts stand out; he fired to 
and his motives for firing, two aahent ^ „ 

disperse the crowd without warm g ^^yjjition iras nearly 
disperse, he went on firing nn because he had kills 

exhausted. He ceased fire, appal'^’ "f “^ng low. ^ 
enough, but because his ammum ^petse might have been 
It may he conceded that an “ f may have been 
ignored, or not heard, and S had gath«ed in 

necessary to disperse the j^owi s ^^^g_ gjiculd have 

defiance of the proclamation. Dy • ^ should not have 

broadcast his proclamation mmevnd^. faiew of it. 

assumed that everyone in ^ , n approach, thus con- 

Whether the crowd was “ Xown. But, it may 

stituting a warning, as Dyer surmised. 
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filing. Mi PucUe now said that six months later General Dyer 
came through his station and dined with him, and told him, “I 
haven't had a night’s sleep since that happened. I keep on seeing 
it all over again.” 

'I have never doubted that General Dyer's action saved the 
Punjab from a revolt, with its attendant horrors. Nor have I ever 
doubted that it did irreparable miscluef to the Raj, and that he 
shot away more than he preserved. His deed was appalling — 
firing into that aowd as we can visualize them, without realizing 
that there must he something wrong when they did not race 
away. Yet we may dismiss once for all the helief that he was 
anti-Indian or a man naturally cruel. The man who "kept on 
seeing” what had happened was neither of these things. In 
justice both to him and to human nature we should remember 
that he went to Jalianwala straight from news of murder and 
arson and resolved to act sternly, but that he never planned the 
slaughter that ensued. He "never knew that there was no way 
out”. 

‘Seven months elapsed before the Hunter Inquiry. He found 
that In the tragic intensity of men’s emotions he was regarded 
as a hero. The disorders had ceased instantaneously, and an 
alternative presented its^ to his first dreadful thought that he 
had blundered. Pressure of outside congratulation helped him to 
build up the conviction that he saved the Empire. The witnesses 
before the Hunter Commission stood lonely before their 
examiners, in a court filled with angry hearers. "There is no 
doubt fbat Dyer was trailing his coat" (said Mr Irving), which, 
indeed, is very obvious. He refused to listen to advice, and took 
his own line of insistence on playing a martyr’s role. 

‘The story of the last dozen years would have been immeasur- 
ably happier had we realized that Jalianwalabagh was the scene 
of a mistake and not of calculated brutality. I asked Mr Irving, 
"Why was not the Hunter Commission told what he had said?" 
He made the perfectly natural answer, "Do you know, Dyer and 
I both dean forgot. I was being questioned hard about other 
things” (and it must be remembaed a witness’s job is to answer 
questUiUs put to him and net to divagate’ “and he was detes- 
mined to fight.” I asked further, "Have you any objection to my 
publishing what you have told me?” "None”, he replied. 

‘General Dyer made his own l^end of what he had done, and 
he imposed it on the world; and no man ever made a worse mess of 
his own case. The Lytton Strachey of 1952 will find an absorbing 
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Ttic 

tunity which, ‘O do s^eSg stion| 

to hilng the mob fe exceeded his duty, to 

But, whatever were ^ine ,79 of them. wm. 

shoot down 1,500 unresisting P P. event’. The only 

as Mr Churchill aptly caUed it. a m » 
justification for such an action ^ terrible con- 

dang« and might be ^eb fear, or 

sequences that eventuality implied. 1 g^d nothing that was 
any reason for it, Dyer's acHon was ™ng, y ,i,e 

said then or can ,hc frightened people had 

charge that he continued tang said he could have 

taken to flight, patriculaily as ne n „ 

dispersed the assembly mthout but it neither saved 

successful; it ended the disorders in fact it did 

the Punjab nor all India from “j^buted in no small 

grave disservice to BritUh «''• “ “ ,ater. 

part to its termination artodtv. which the Hunter 

Dyer apparently ‘=°^^iJ^‘*_.-norofTudgment'.ButcaDan 

Committeefoibeaiinglycalledan enor eomplete 

atrocity be committed by a man piobaUe that Dyer 

integrity and honesty of P“P'»y * “ ™uKt soldier', a man 
was, in Sir George Barrow a ^ difficult situation, the 

■whose fault lay in a rf an officer of Ms rank, 

judgment which is required in tn j , j pygr acted in good 
& George Banow expressid hn bdtrf tha^ bloodthirsty 

faith'. Dyer was certainly no “^ng inention^y an 

tyrant, seeking mete jble. It U only hy Ms mten- 

atrocity for which no t-c left us in considerabl 

tions that Dyer can be judg^. for continuing to fire on 

doubt as to what were his true reasons 
the fleeing crowd. . «l,n died in June 1962- “ 

According to Mr Miles Imog, T^gj»s first and earliest 
accept Mr Thompson's statement. trying to 

reaction to the firing was , j r-^ni what we now kn<W 

rash him, a misapprehension Im g* adequate exits from the 
was his mistaken belief that there interpretation, that the 
Bagh. He thought, apparently, “Jj! j„^ermined to attack him. 
crowd, baffled of means of ®cap^ ^ jjyej- made an error, an 

In other words, in w«e other exits from he 

understandable one if he behev t:.i, ^ strengthened by t 

Bagh. a supposed belief on h- JfiZS b^n told there were 
tradition held in the army that Dy 
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le asked, if it was warned, and ttU 

potential ‘bludgeon rleatlv comprised some, at 

rteps to bar his arson two 

least, of the rioters who had ““‘“'X. „„tanentiiely 

days previously, and it may be ‘“^“evances. But it 

innocent wf efn committed for 

IS necessary to recall that no « attack the troops on 

two days, and no attempt j p^ssHle that the riots 

their various excorsioiis into P had 

S;" KalonSUsar miglt have returned to normal 

^uUs^ertL position couldhardlyadopt^^^^ 

attitude, especially as ^ 8“'' ttemp^ 
disorders were spreading elsewhere, and that ”P , , „ 

made to isolate him and his small toice. f fliegal 

regain control of the city by some people, by 

meeting provided a golden opportunity to sh But 

rdispexLl, that the%uthotiHes w«e once agate " 
that was no excuse fot punishing the aowd, far less for setting 
out to create a widespread moral effect. , 

Dyer thought that the "iKo'^s which btoke out ™u 
taneously throughout the Pun|ab, and in other 
were part of a concerted, centtaily had 

it was his duty to suppress by a strong act, He 
no evidence of such a conspiracy, and the ^ntei Co™'® ■ 
who heard the evidence, faffed to detect it. mether they mn 
sidered all the testimony is open to quesrion. hut none - 

it seems clear that the disorders, which in places p. , 

open defiance of authority, thereby constltutiug legal leMllion . 
were local and spontaneous, sudden manifestations oi the f 
tion of dissatbfaction which followed the war. In Amritsar y 
were certainly spontaneous and local, and they were 

by thedeportationofthepeople’sleaderswhichledto , 

of indignation which result^ inevitably in members or t e ro 
being killed, which so incensed their companions 
excesses were committed in the heat of the moment. The si 
tion was grave, but its dangers were probably oyer-estima e . 
lU-advisedly, the civil authorities abdicated control in tavoux 
inexperienced soldiers. , , 

When he learned of the illegal meeting, it was ° ^ , 

break it up. At the same time, it provided him with the oppo - 
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it, and on August 25th ho bSg'any cmei- 

explanation. He made no ^gges crowd which com- 

geScy or anything in *= 1™ea"onr 'h' ™' by 

pelled him to fire, and he “d^mtiord msl. 

saying that the aowd was so e instantly- 

had been made, arms or -.^y was very earful of 

have been overpowered, and r^nc. His mind, he said, 

not giving the mob a chance of , assembled, to open fire, 
had been made up, if he found crowd hut of 

and it was not a question of me V throughout the 

punishing it and of ^ a lesson and aeate 

Punjab. He intended to >=■’'■ forced upon him; he 
a widespread impression. s^-as no question of 

did it deliberately “"<1 Lw to dispeDC the unlawful 
undue severity’; it was his bounden duty V 
assembly. , , .^e Hunter Committee 

Two months later, his Jp no attempt to put a 

was even mote arrogant, and h purpose. There was 

favourable complexion upon ac gathered in 

no rearon to fuither parley *'"”g;.o„,il they dlipm«b 
defiance of his ordeK. He Halted to dispenc and 

he continued firing. being fired upon. More 

they might have been had had more troops or he 

casualties might have resulted if h not fi^ 

had been able to bring in S him feel a fool. He 

the aowd woidd have f ’ {om txits, induding one 

said he thought the Bagh had had entered, and he 

v^ide one, presumably the one by ^ danger or that he 

made no suggestion that his force crowd had laVeri no 

was apprehensive of being j ^ , homble. 

action belotc he stalled to ' jjb the aowd and to 

though merciiul. one. He had r sinahon was seno 

strike terror throughout „ explanation which Sir 

and the province was in ['•’'".‘'’"h j " which neither he 
Michael O'Dwyer found 'e^ . , 

no. General Beynon believed the consideration of 

WhenhecametowTitehnstatroc „ oBa in 

the Army Council, Dya >'oJ '’Xhjn frontia. the impen^ 
imlification. the situation on c , jn the Funiah. 

lug uiutdct ol British women and on the 

oiginizma of villapcts. the 1”^ j .eheihen wa 

lolh. the danper to ins own force and 
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..„0 in the Jallianwala 

may recall that he was accompanied to the Bagh ly *“ P 
tendent of PoHce and the Assistant Commissions, hrthrfwto 

presumably knew the place well. According to Mr. Neta, Uye 
could hardly have sufeed from such a misapprehens on. 

Dyer’s apparent early belief that the aowd came surging back 
to rush hta is confirmed by the state-nenU I-' “ ^“2 
later. To Sir Michael O'Dwyer he said he thought *= ™ , ^ j 
ttying to get behind him, and to General , 

he thought they were gathenng for a rush. 7 ^i^ed. 

explanations -which suggest that Dyej f memory 
He made no mention to either of his "'““"“^Sneputy 
geography of the Bagh, and his repotted remark o the Demity 
CoLLionet Is the last we hear of the most 
early explanations. His exlanation that he believed ^ f”™ 
stood in actual danger has the benefit of being the ““j 

which in such cases is often the true story, M^e 

hy Captain Btiggs who stated in his report i We began to me 
upon the aowd, which broke into two w ™ie 

ring very serious indeed, and it looked as though th V , 
gathering for a rush. Fire was ordered first on one lump o ^ 
which looked the most menacing and then on the other. 

It is curious to find, therefore, that when he came to mite 
own report on April 14th. within twenty-four hours ot tue 
event. Dyer had no better explanation to offer than to say tn , 
as his force was small, ‘to hesitate might induce attack . . 

not suggest that he had been in fear of attack, or that any 
movement had been made by the crowd. He made no 
justify his action, a strange omission considering that a lew y 
later he had explanations to offer. In the proclamation, issue 
the name of the Deputy Commissioner, to dispel the mmoms 
about the inddent, it was said only that ‘the people showe 
attitude of defiance'. . 

Four months then elapsed, during which time Dyw 
aedaimed as the Saviour of India, and, according to Stt ^eo g 
Barrow, he talked a lot about his action and 'over-brooded up 
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U,c with the thought, if he ever entertain^ 
have been wrong. He ha J even 

that he was the Saviour o£ India ^ dropped his 

hive been aented. by emed tote a heUer one. 

original explanation and adopted V* ,l,iough which the 

If he believed that 'here ’•xte other 

aowd could have escaped and that y . If he had 

him, he committed no wone than a jha tly 
stuck to that explanation, o" ’voul j committed 

That Dyer could have ™'le mfj^ e which suggests 

such a terrible error, u ^l^ich may have been 

that he was a man of poor |udpmen , > ^ 

impaired by the onset of the 

finaUy. Arterial sclcrcKis has a ^3, 'so, his judgment, 

been aceping up on him been so impaired as 

at times of extreme mental str^. V , . pjone to 
to diminish his responsibility. . imposed his aawling 

outbursts of indignatioo. such as wh jJJjected only of the 
order and when he had acts Sone suggest that 

§;« ™ Sc 

"TrioMo it inddent in the mte^S 

under extreme tension ^jpr^and^dastardly assault, 

been inaamed by stories of bruul mwder an 
He believed the situation to • . ^ situation in the 

responsible. He and he alone cou jisoheyed, flouted. He 
PuSirb. His otdets, he n’t dditmtedt break up the 
marched to the jallianwala Bag , . -po punish them for 

meeting and teach the unruly roo behaviour. When 

their disobedience and for their jjg opened fire. The 

he reached it. he was excited and ang^- mis 

blood flomng to his train became wng ^ged 

judged the position, thinfang thaUne iw ^ 

back were going to rush him. fpared his force might be 
punish; he continued firing t^^® , . be went on firing- 

overwhelmed. His mind bec^e « which, if he had been 
It was already a prey to »te disease Devlins 

accused of murder in the ^ould have 

charge to the jury in the case of ,P’ g^cuse we can find for 
legal responsibility. That is the kindest excu 

Dyer. 
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centrally organized movement, one that it was 
to the bnd to Amritsar, the storm amte of » was M 

by a dehant mob, the same mob as / * ije„a- 

on the 10th It appeared to be conectmg into two groups, mtena 
tog to rush hL sill force, a revival of his earliest «pWmn 
Nor must we forget the explanation P"' 
biographer who, whether or not 1 “=^. °>^S;ur£amSy 
stated, appears to have gathered 'X MiauVala 

Mr Colvin implies that, prior to the fang ” pm 

Bagh, Dyer was anxious to bring the rebels out X,r„aX 
and he saw the proposed meeHng as an opportunity to end the 
rebelHon by inflicting a crushing blow. , 

Which of Dyer’s explanations is the true one? And why 
he change the reasons he gave for continuing to toe ? „ 

It is natural that we should wish to find some 
explanation for Dyer’s conduct which it “i’SS&r 

justify. He was a British officer, a Colonel, “"X a^.hnfdowii 
who, on his own showing, callously and in cold ^ 

an unarmed and unresisting crowd of ?“«''“;,X„XSvtoE to 
to where the crowd was thichest, picking off j 

escape. He gave no svarning of his totentions, and he a^ltteo 
that the crowd might have been without tog. 

had had stronger means the casualties might have S' . 

He fired and continued firing because he feared the ““wd ndght 
laugh at him, make him feel a fool, not because his Ooops were 
to danger. Having nearly exhausted his ammunition, to , 

away leaving the wounded to take care of themse^t , 

had been done by a German, a Russian or an Afrikander, ^ 
would not bother to seek an explanation. We would probamy 
condemn a man of another race out of hand. Therein _ 
danger that we may try too hard to find an J ’ 

because our national pride demands it. we may delude our 
we need to realize. c 

Was Dyer’s act a ghastly mistake, or an appaUmg error o 
judgment, or was it sheer bloody massacre, an atrocity ui ^ 
meaning of the word, a crime against humanity, w ic 
should condemn without question? Did he glory ’ n 

some of his explanations suggest, or did he believe that his 
force was in danger? , .lx* ««« 

Dyer believed for the rest of bis life he had been right tog 
firing. He had to believe that because for his own ^ace o 
the alternative was too horrible to contemplate. He co d 
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They had xcbcllod agaimt British ntle, murdered Britons, and 
Dyer had inOicted condign „„ caUous than 

Those people who support^ Dy , j Britain had 
he; flag wavers and ‘ i A century of the Pox 

been appointed by God to rule ' over Britain’s 

Britflnnica induced that 8 , ^ letired majors of 

most formidable J”' minsters of Pindico were drunk 

Cheltenham and the bloodthirsty sp ^ ^ ^ver- 

with sictory. Dyer became the symbol of Am 
whelming might and ‘'ShteoumM ^ (|,o 

The walls of the lallianwala Bagh kar stiu I 
bulled ordered to be fired, quite I j^peping of a half-naked 
the sHong man who gave “ new naCn. Of the future 

saint, the first step in the " can surmise only, 

implication of tliM ^nplc „f the Procurator of 

but we may P"*''?' took the first step which 

Judaea who, by an jpm a World Saviour, 

tansformed a Jesvish Messiah King into 
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He marched from *= IalU-«la 8^8^. ^d a ^ 

conflicting thoughts. He had . „{ ti,e stricken field 

naturally '“'i and hmane man, t 

must have darkened his ^°“8hts. T-^inp He thought the 
at the Kam Bagh where he found w turned 

Baghhadseveralemts hesald-Hettaghm^^ 

from them to attack him. T n . following 

he told the Depug Comimssioner. That jhund^» ^ 

Te ™”;dd:‘S-he'«meTsee h'nnself as other men saw 

'’"men he was asked rae't'o’beteve'uhto^ 

saying he intended that all along. He came to hearing, 

bSe he dare not doubt It. At the Huntet C„»m.tW hearmg, 

’^:irb';;rHn:S;arjpd;'rptD^^^^^^^ 

of his deed. The High Command m India f The 

they had condoned his action on hu 

Governments of India and Britain were forced P 
They may have deprecated his diimsiness rather pQijfical 
C Jon his own showing, his action was ‘“““f ' 'J" X 
expediency may have had something X" ' * ' o cause for 
taste settled it. Dyer was Ughtly treated; J' Mona delay to 
complaint. But his early condonation and J 

briuging the matter to issue P^'hotSuse they 

not necessarily because they condoned hu act, h 
felt a soldier had been shabhUy “k iS 

port of Dyer, and his exoneration by influential p p . . 

Lg a learned judge, was an extraordinary expression oi bntisn 

‘’“Th”th“ds who acdaiined Dyer as the Saviour of Indu 
were only a vodfctous minority. By their acclama ion 
a certain dass gave their support to the use of tenonsm ■ 

and they demonstrated tbdr bdief Aat a European . , 
greater value than an Indian’s. Indians were naughty , 
to be punished. If they conducted themselves properly, acwrdi^ 
to British standards, they loight be patted on the head. 
raised their hands against the white Sahibs they had t 
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